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INVISIBLE CHAINS. 


Louise D. 


HE great clock in the tower 
of a neighboring church had 
just sent out its first ponder- 
ous stroke of six as Paul 
Austin ran up the steps of 

his home, and into the library, where 
his mother was awaiting him. 

“Well, mother !” was his breezy greet- 
ing. 

“Well, Paul, dear!’—she lifted her 
face for his usual kiss—‘“ and what news 
has my boy to-night?” 

“Precious little,” smiling as he drew 
a chair up to the hearth and held out 
his hands to the cheerful blaze. ‘‘ The 
most delightful bit of news that I can 
give you is that our new typewriter 
promises to be a great success. She has 
been with us about three weeks now, I 
think, and we are ready to say that she 
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is just what we have wanted. She is 
bright, accurate and speedy, and poor 
old Thorndyke is greatly relieved, for 
the other girl drove him crazy.” 

“ Yes; I know—but where did you 
come across this girl?” 

“Why, Thorndyke heard of her some- 
where, and finally secured her services. 
I must say that I admire his taste, tor 
she is a perfect beauty, and seems to 
understand her business thoroughly. 
Oh,” laughing at the suspicious look 
that had stolen into his mother’s eyes, 
“it’s a great thing for the law-office of 
Thorndyke & Austin to have a beautiful 
girl in it; it attracts clients.” 

“Oh,” dubiously, “is that so? What 
does Mr. Thorndyke think? Does he 
think that she attracts clients only ?” 

Young Austin turned his handsome 
eyes toward her with a quizzical light. 

“Come, now, mother,” he said, good 
humoredly, “don’t fly off and weave a 
romance out of the few points that I 
have given you; Miss Miller isa lady— 
an accomplished and beautiful woman ; 
but unfortunately reduced in circum- 
stances.” 

“It’s a strange way for a woman of 
her culture and refinement to earn a 
living. Why does she not teach music, 
or painting, or in some way utilize her 
accomplishments ?”’ 

“She has tried to secure pupils in 
music out here in Oakley, but——” 

“Oakley! Does she live out here?” 

“Yes ; but she has failed. She is quite 
friendless.” 

Mrs. Austin watched her son narrowly. 
“ How do you kpow that she is without 
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friends, Paul!” she asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. The young man moved 
uneasily under her catechism and _ his 
mother saw danger ahead. 

“T discovered it incidentally,” he said, 
staring abstractedly intothe fire. Some- 
thing that his fancy painted there in the 
glowing coals brought a half-smile to his 
lips—a smile that was dreamy, almost 
tender. It 
was the pict- 
ured face of 
the girl who 
was now sel- 
dom absent 
from his 
thoughts. 
The girl 
whose dark, 
mysterious 
beauty held 
a strange en- 
chantment 
for those who 
knew her 
as he knew 
her, meeting 
her day after 
day, watch- 
ing her un- 
observed as 
she sat at her 
work, not far 
removed 
from his 
desk, watch- 
ing her white 
fingers as 
they flew 
over the keys 
of her instru- 
ment, her 
face half 
turned from 
him, so that 
he caught a 
glimpse of 
the small ear 
veiled in the 
loose hair 
that drooped 
over it, and 
the pure profile standing out clear and 
distinct ayainst the neutral-tinted wall 
of the office. Truly the picture was 
pleasing. He would iike to dwell upon 
it for hours, but the voice of his mother 
shattered the vision. 

“It is a dangerous thing for a young 
and beautiful girl to be thrown out upon 


**SHE WAS STOOPING AT 
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the world to support herself,” she 
was saying. “She must necessarily 
guard her every look and _ action, 
for she is under the surveillance of 
those about her.” 

“Oh, no one could possibly criticise 
Miss Miller’s discretion,” he said, bitter- 
ly. “She is cautious toa painful degree. 
Even your scruples would be satisfied, 
mother,” he 
added, rising 
as the sum- 
mons to din- 
ner was 
heard. “ Miss 
Miller comes 
over on the 
same boat 
with me 
every even- 
ing,sitsinthe 
same train 
even the 
same car, but 
I am lucky if 
I receive so 
much as a 
slight incli- 
nation of the 
head from 
her. She ig- 
nores the ac- 
quaintanceto 
a nicety, and 
even at the 
office abso- 
lutely de- 
clines to con- 
verse on any 
subject out- 
sideof the du- 
ties of her po- 
sition. I am 
sure that she 
would de- 
light the soul 
of the great- 
grand-moth- 
er of Mrs. 
Grundy her- 
(p. 342.) self. E 

It was unusually dark that night on 
Clark street, and Janet Miller glanced 
furtively over her shoulder as she hur- 
ried on her way home. Peck’s old 
house, part of which she and her moth- 
er rented, stood in one of the inferior 
districts of the town where the streets 
were not well lighted. However, she 
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reached her own home safely, and, let- 
ting herself in with her key, entered a 
room to the left of the narrow hall.. If 
the night had been cheerless without, 
the little room seemed doubly so to the 
weary girl, for the fire in the stove had 
been allowed to burn itself out, and the 
atmosphere was damp in the chill of the 
gloom and neglect. A huddled form on 
the old lounge told its own story. A sob 
rose in the girl’s throat as she bent over 
it, for the fumes of alcohol reached her. 

She shook the sleeping woman rough- 
ly by the shoulder, but all her efforts to 
arouse her were in vain, and finally re- 
linquishing her grasp, she walked over 
to the window and stood looking out 
into the darkness. The expression of 
her face would not have pleased Paul 
Austin’s fancy just then. On the con- 
trary, it might have shattered forever 
the fair ideal that the young lawyer was 
building on the altar of his heart. Her 
hands were clinched and her dark eyes 
were burning with the very passion of 
hatred. 

“T hate her!” she breathed through 
her set teeth. “I hate her as I have 
never hated anyone before! I was 
learning to love her again, and I was 
afraid to be left alone with her; but 
that is all past now, and she is safe. I 
can go on living with her for years if I 
see her often that way, for it kills all 
feeling of love that ever existed in my 
heart. It makes me shudder to look 
upon her, but I am glad that she is safe. 
It is strange how all is changed— 
changed in this one short hour. How 
calmly I can look upon her now, know- 
ing that the danger for her is over!” 

Presently she slipped off her hat and 
wrap, and, going out into the kitchen, 
prepared her frugal dinner. 

No further look or thought was vouch- 
safed the unfortunate woman that night 
—a short time later the girl was sleep- 
ing quietly in bed. It was somewhere 
near the early morning hours that her 
slumber was disturbed by a light which 
shone upon her eyes and awakened 
her. She started up in terror, but grew 
quiet again as she saw that it was her 
mother, white-haired and disheveled, 
standing with a candle in her hand, 

. and looking pleadingly upon her face. 

“Janet, forgive me!” she said, in fal- 
tering tones. “I will never let it happen 
again, darling. I—I fell asleep.” 

An odd change came over the daugh- 
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ter’s face. She pushed her mother aside 
with a desperate fierceness. 

“Go away, leave me!” she said in a 
choked voice. “You know—you know 
you are not safe! How dare you try 
to make me loveyouagain? Go; go!” 

“Janet, I x 

The girl sprang from the bed and 
grasped her mother roughly. 

“Janet, spare me! I will go. Lis- 
ten, Janet, listen! Iam going. Loosen 
your grasp, child. Listen!” 

Fortunately, at this juncture a strand 
of the girl’s long, dark hair had swept 
across the flame of the candle and 
caught fire. She seized it in her hands 
and crushed out the flame between her 
fingers, and when she raised her head 
again her mother had left the room. 
She ran to the.door and locked it care- 
fully, then crept shivering to her bed. 





* * * * * 


As she‘ left the station the following 
evening young Austin caught up with 
her. “If you will permit me, Miss Mil- 
ler,” he said. “It is too dark and wet 
to be out alone to-night. I know you 
will not deny me the pleasure.” 

He had raised his umbrella as he 
spoke, and before she could make any 
objection was holding it above her 
head, and they were walking together. . 

She could make no resistance, for he 
had come upon her in an unguarded 
moment when the depression of her life 
was causing her whole soul to cry aloud 
for some word of sympathy, and it so 
chanced that Paul Austin was in one of 
his happiest moods that night, when few 
could have resisted him. 

His young employée felt the sweet- 
ness of his soft, insinuating voice steal- 
ing into the desolation of her heart, and 
although she struggled desperately to 
regain the chilling reserve of her man- 
ner that had hitherto shielded her from 
his overtures of friendship, on this occa- 
sion she could not blind herself to the 
fact that she was yielding gladly to the 
influence of his presence. 

Under the shade of the great um- 
brella his handsome blonde face was 
Apollo-like in its beauty. His flashing 
smile and bright talk were leading her 
into a world of light such as never be- 
fore had penetrated her somber life. 
For the time the shackles of her history 
dropped from her spirit and it’ rose un- 
clouded into a new atmosphere. 
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Her dark face flashed into sudden 
brilliance, and the merriest, sweetest 
laughter trembled on her lips. Paul 
Austin was amazed. He gazed upon 
the bright face at his side, fascinated 
by its varying expression, his heart re- 
sponding to the tremulous light which 
the long lashes could not hide from 
him. His sentences lost some of their 
roundness ; his thoughts wandered, and 
left the words broken on his lips. 

Gradually the jesting tone ceased, and 
that strange and potent silence which is 
love’s strongest ally, laid its soft finger 
upon the two young hearts. There was 
no effort to break it, and with her hand 
held closely in his arm, they reached 
the old white gate. 

“Good night,” he said, holding her 
hand for a moment in his own. “Why 
may I not have this privilege oftener? 
If you would be less formal with me, 
Miss Miller, and would permit me the 
pleasure of calling upon you, I tg 

“Oh, no,” she said hurriedly, and 
turned as though to go in the gate. 
“Oh, you must forgive me, I—I have 
no friends. I live alone here with my 
mother. Believe me, it is better so.” 

Her manner was awkward and re- 
strained. Paul was puzzled. He tried 
to read the expression on her face in 
the uncertain light of the gas-jet over 
the way, but she avoided his glance by 
a turn of her head. She seemed to feel 
that she had rebuffed him, however, 
and repented of it at once, for she put 
out her hand a second time, and her 
voice was pleading and very sweet as 
she said: “ Forgive me, I am very rude. 
I think it best we should meet only 
as acquaintances. Thank you again; 
good night.” 

He raised his hat and left her. He 
was an obstinate fellow and the girl was 
very lovable. In that moment he felt 
strong enough to surmount any diffi- 
culty that might come in his way to 
prevent his winning her. That she 
should become his wife he was now 
determined. He was surprised at the 
rush of feeling that came over him as 
he left her. It had been held so long 
in check by the coldness of her bearing 
that now it surged over his soul with 
bewildering force. 

He stopped abruptly at the corner and 
turned for one last glance at her. She 
was stooping at the door in the endeav- 
or to find the keyhole by the flickering 
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light afforded her, and the night wind 
was blowing her gown in eddies about 
her feet. The door opened from within 
and she was drawn in by a pair of eager 
arms. For a second the door remained 
open, and he caught a glimpse of the 
girl as she folded the little gray-headed 
figure tenderly in her embrace. 

The morning following, a telegram 
reached the law office of Thorndyke & 
Austin, informing them that Miss Miller 
would be unable to appear in her place 
for several days, owing to the sudden 
death of her mother. Later inquiries 
brought to light the fact that the death 
had been mysteriously sudden. The 
daughter was much prostrated by the 
shock, having found her mother lying 
dead upon her bed early in the morn- 
ing. The physician who had been hast- 
ily summoned, after careful examina- 
tion, had pronounced the death due to 
heart failure. 

“ This is a terrible affair, Thorndyke,” 
Austin said, as he laid the telegram 
back on his partner’s desk. “The girl 
was friendless enough before, but 
now ” “He paused abruptly and 
walked to the window to hide his emo- 
tion. He felt incapable of meeting 
those keen eyes just then. 

The elder man raised his face from 
the legal document before him and shot 
a penetrating glance at the clean-cut 
profile of his companion. Whatever he 
read there was not betrayed in the even 
tone in which he replied : 

“We can spare Miss Miller for a few 
days, Austin; and if not too much 
trouble you might stop on your way 
home to-night and tell her that she need 
not feel hurried in returning.” 

It was late, somewhere between the 
hours of six and seven, before Austin 
could see his way clear to leave the 
office. As he dropped off the train at 
Oakley the cold crisp air of the Winter’s 
evening brushed his cheek with a sting- 
ing touch, and he hurried with eager 
steps over the icy pavement in the 
direction of the old white house on 
Clark street. He noticed that a bright 
light was burning in Miss Miller’s 
rooms, and the sight cheered him, for 
it relieved the somberness of the scene 
which his imagination had pictured... 

He had anticipated inquiring for the 
young girl, and leaving his partner’s 
message for her, together with the mass 
of loose cut roses he carried with his 














card attached, but at his ring the door 
opened, and he was confronted by the 
very sight he had longed for, the ap- 
pearance of the girl herself. 

In his surprise his greeting was a 
warm one—a trifle warmer, perhaps, 
than the occasion demanded, but he did 
not have time to regret it, for his pulses 
throbbed joyously at the sweet, bright 
color that had come unbidden into her 
cheeks. She took the flowers and thank- 
ed him, burying her face in their fra- 
grance to hide that deepening flush. 

The dull kerosene lamp above their 
heads brought golden lights into the 
coils of her dark hair. The turn of her 
white throat looked all the whiter in 
contrast with the black gown she wore. 
Her attitude, the pathetic droop of her 
head, and her desolate life were all ap- 
pealing to the love that at last swept 
Paul’s scruples to the winds. He caught 
her hand and pressed his lips eagerly 
upon the slender fingers. 

“Janet, forgive me. Am I ill-timed 
in my longing to tell you all that is in 
my heart? Will it comfort you or pain 
you to know that I love you? You have 
forbidden me to be your friend and I 
do not wish to be. I desire something 
closer—dearer even than that ; can you 
not give it to me, my darling?” 

In the silence that followed his words, 
he thought that she was yielding; but, 
then, again, his love taking fright, feared 
that he had been too precipitous, and 
that her silence meant defeat. He could 
not see her face, for she had fallen back 
against the wall, and the flowers had 
dropped unheeded to the floor. Her 
head was turned from him, and she 
seemed shrinking from some dread 
calamity. He took a step forward and 
coolly turned her about so that he could 
read her face. Its concentrated agony 
and fear shocked him beyond measure. 
The eyes were dilated, and stared into 
his face with a dumb appeal he could not 
understand. He remained calm and de- 
termined, although his voice trembled. 

“Janet, what is troubling you? Have 
I startled you, dear, or are you pained 
by what I have said? Did you not 
know that I loved you? I could not 
conceal it longer ; it was useless for me 
to try. And, Janet, you love me—I 
know it, I feel it. My dearest, be kind 
to me; let me take you away from the 
desolation of your life. You don’t know 
how happy, my love, I can make you.” 
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Something in his tone helped to re- 


store her to her senses. The strained 
horror of her gaze relaxed, and the color 
rushed into her face again, but faded, 
leaving her ghastly. She put her hand 
out feebly against the casing near her, 
and he saw that she was trembling. 

“T—I did not expect this,” she said, 
speaking with an effort. 

“Did you not know that night we 
walked here together?—Janet, don’t 
play with me!” he added, with a touch 
of reproach. 

She shivered. “It is worse than death 
to me,” she said, huskily. “I—I feared 
it might be so, but I tried to avoid it. I 
will go away where you cannot find me. 
I—” choking a little—* I will save you.” 

He smiled a trifle sadly. “ From what 
will you save me, my darling? From 
loving you? Your going away would 
not keep me from that. Oh, Janet, why 
are you so hard—what is keeping us 
apart?” 

She raised her head with desperate 
courage, nerving herself to meet his 
eyes. 

“If you knew that there was pain and 
—and ¢error to me in the thought of all 
that you have said, would you not re- 
tract your words ?” 

He stooped, and lifting the roses laid 
them carefully on the newel-post ; then 
turned to her again. Her new-born 
courage deserted her as she met his 
eyes. There was something unalterable 
in his set lips and quiet gaze. 

“If I knew that there was pain and, 
yes, even death for me in the fact of my 
loving you, I would not—could not— 
retract a word of what I have said. Am 
I a child, Janet, to saya thing one mo- 
ment, and alter it the next? I love you 
far beyond the thought or fear of either 
pain ordeath. I donot know what mys- 
tery lies behind your strange actions; 
but I would marry you to-night.” 

“Oh, hush! I cannot.” Suddenly she 
caught his hand in hers and pressed it 
wildly to her lips. “Paul, beloved, my 
very soul cries out for your love—do 
you not see it? Oh, be pitiful—leave 
me—go; go now while there is time! 
Oh, God, will nothing help me?’ 

A strange, fierce light burned in her 
eyes; summoning all the shattered 
force of her will, she turned the handle 
of the door where the dead lay, and 
staggered into the room. The next 
moment Austin was out on the porch, 
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his heart beating madly and his head 
dizzy with the intensity of his emo- 
tions. What awful mystery surrounded 
her life—what was he to infer from her 
curious behavior, one instant repelling 
him, the next pouring out an irrepressi- 
ble flood of love upon him, in contrast 
with which his own passion seemed 
tame and lifeless! His brain was in 
chaos, and although he tried to pene- 
trate the barrier that lay between them, 
he was forced to abandon any definite 
conclusion, and hurried home, his ex- 
cited mind clinging as persistently to 
the fact that she loved him as the 
drowning man clings to the straw. 


* * * * * 


Thorndyke came into the office the 
next morning, with an open letter. 

“Miss Miller will not return to us,” 
he said, laying it upon his desk. “She 
has resigned. She sent me this note by 
William Peck, asking for her release.” 

Austin’s hand was clinched under 
the edge of his desk. The color had 
faded from his cheek, but he forced 
himself to speak calmly. 

“ Has she left Oakley ?” 

Thorndyke studied his averted face 
attentively before replying. 

ig 

He waited, expecting further com- 
ment, but there was none. A pang of 
remorse had shot through the young 
fellow’s heart, for he felt that he was 
responsible for her decision; but the 
next instant a light had leaped into his 
eyes. 
tion? Was it not because she feared to 
trust herself in daily contact with him, 
conscious of that love in both their 
hearts? Again he felt the touch of her 
lips upon his hand. Yes, she loved him; 
but oh, that that love were stronger 
than her fear ! 

* * * * * 


Thorndyke left the office earlier than 
was his wont a few days later, and 
made his way out toward Oakley. His 
powerful figure cast weird, disjointed 
shadows on the pavements and fences 
as he passed swiftly through the streets, 
beneath flaring gas-jets. His soft felt 
hat was pulled down over his bushy, 
red hair, and he had drawn the sealskin 
collar of his overcoat up about his face 
to protect it from the icy blast that 
swept down upon him as he turned the 
corner of Clark street and faced it. Im- 


Why had she resigned her posi 
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perturbable he looked as usual ; but be- 
neath the brim of his slouch hat his 
small gray eyes burned with a restless 
fire that was foreign to them. With his 
chin thrust down into the collar of his 
coat and his hands deep in his pockets, 
he made his way along, apparently ob- 
livious to all external things. To judge 
from his actions, the way that he had 
chosen was not unfamiliar to him, for 
he seemed to ignore any point that 
might have served him as a guide, and 
stopped naturally enough at the gate of 
Peck’s white house, mounting the steps 
leisurely. A minute later he entered. 
It was evident that his late employée 
still occupied her old rooms, for nothing 
had been changed. He seated himself 
by the fire in solitude. 

A prettily shaded lamp burned on 
a table in one corner of the room, with 
books and papers surrounding it. A 
low chair had been drawn up to the. 
light, and some soft-tinted wools lay im 
dainty confusion upon it. They had 


‘ evidently been lately, and perhaps hast- 


ily discarded, for the ivory needles still 
held some half-completed stitches, and 
a ball of the same hue had fallen from 
the chair and lay under the leg of the 
table, leaving a trail of pink behind it. 
There was nothing that escaped the eye 
of Thorndyke as it swept the room in 
careful scrutiny—not even the small, 
worn glove that had been dropped un- 
heeded beside the chair near him; he 
lifted it in his hand, looked at it in 
silence for a moment, then laid it care- 
fully away in an inner pocket of his coat. 
When he resumed his watch by the fire, a 
softer expression had come into his face 
—something that resembled pity. Just 
what his meditations were during that 
period of waiting it,would have been 
difficult to tell, for his broad face was as 
impassive as marble, and the thick red 
beard hid the only feature that might 
have betrayed him. Presently he heard 
the door open and close. 

“Peter 1” 

She laid her parcels down on a chair 
by the door and confronted him with a 
hunted look in her eyes. He returned 
the look with his usual gravity. 

‘* Pardon me; I see that I have startled 
you.” His address was formal, but there 
was an underlying tone of kindness that 
seemed to reassure her, for she. came 
forward, drawing off her long gloves, 
and trying to regain her composure. 











Under the brim of her wide black hat 
her face looked thin and pale, and the 
expression in her eyes struck him pain- 
fully. 

“Ts it not time that this folly was 
stopped?” he asked abruptly, as he 
drew a chair forward for her and then 


reseated himself. “Are not all the 
years past sufficient to show you the 
uselessness of this struggle ?”’ 

She had cowered rather than sunk 
down into her chair, and now looked up 
at him appealingly. 

“Don’t be hard on me, Peter,” she 
began helplessly, “I cannot give up my 
liberty yet ; I—I have loved it so much. 
It has been so sweet to be free. Oh, do 
not ask me to give it up, Peter; let me 
be free a little longer.” 

“ You poor child,” he muttered, watch- 
ing her pitifully; then he added with 
some harshness in his voice: “Yes, you 
have been free, Janet, free to go where 
and when you would, but what use have 
you made of that liberty—answer me, 
what use have you made of my kind- 
ness? Well, I need not press you for a 
reply; we both know the truth; and yet 
you plead with me for a renewal of that 
probation. I know that it is hard, but I 
cannot listen to your pleading. You 
knew that it would be so—you knew 
that this,” tapping her black dress 
meaningly, “would decide. me. My 
poor child,” he added gently, “ you can- 
not save yourself without me.” 

She buried her face in her hands and 
he remained silent watching her. The 
interview was brief after all, for he 
arose to go almost immediately, and, 
hearing him move, she raised her head. 
The haggard expression of her face 
touched him, and he laid his hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

“You see that I am right, Janet?” 

“Yes, I hate to see it, but I know that 
it is true. I can hide nothing from you, 
no matter what it is. When did you 
discover that I loved him?” 

“From the first.” 

“ And he loves me,” she said, her eyes 
growing dreamily soft and beautiful. 
“T knew it that day when he brought 
me the roses. You will not be strong 
enough to take his love from me,” she 
added, smiling through a veil of tears. 
“T shall be able to keep that in spite of 
you. But, oh, Peter, if I could die!” 

She had risen, creeping to him as a 
child might have done, seeking his pro- 
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tection and leaning her face against his 
breast. He passed his arm lightly 
about her to steady her, and that im- 
penetrable mask of his face was broken 
under the stress of strong emotion. He 
waited patiently in that attitude until 
the storm of her tearless sobs had 
abated and she had grown calmer. But, 
with the banishment of her distress her 
mood changed. She pushed him away. 

“ You at least are safe,” she said with 
a burst of fury, “for I hate you—I hate 
you! I hate you for being so strong, so 
implacable that I feel that I am dashing 
myself against granite in opposing you. 
I hate you, Peter Thorndyke, with all 
my heart and mind and strength. I 
wish that I could tear you in pieces and 
grind you under my heel! Oh, that I 
could hurt you—could make you suffer 
one-tenth of the agony that I suffer in a 
single day! Oh, if you could know how 
I hate you, Peter Thorndyke !” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, calmly re- 
garding her; “but I have no fear. I 
will never be so weak as to permit you 
to love me, although, God knows, I would 
barter my hope of Heaven for your love, 
if it were for your good and mine.” 

But that outburst over, she had sunk 
down into her chair apathetically and 
paid no further attention to him. He 
stood looking down upon her lovely face, 
in which the flush of anger was still vis- 
ible, with a surpassing tenderness light- 
ing his cold gray eyes. There was no 
despair in that prolonged gaze of his; 
only the courage of a conquered weak- 
ness and the pity of love immeasurable. 

“T will call for you in the carriage to- 
morrow night, Janet,” he said finally, as 
he turned to go. “I will open the house 
on the Hill, as the servants are still 
there. You understand ?” 

“Te. 

“Very well, then. Good night.” 

As he closed the door carefully behind 
him he narrowly escaped running into 
the form of Paul Austin, who was stand- 
ing there with one hand on the door-bell 
and the other full of_roses. 

“Come with me,” he said, laying his 
hand on the young man’s arm; “you 
cannot see her to-night, Austin ; I speak 
with authority. She 7s my wife!” 

* * * * * 


“Don’t ask me a question, mother ; 
don’t do anything, but just help me pack 
these things into my valise. Thorndyke 
and I have had an interview to-night 
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and I am going abroad for him, to look 
up the rights of a claim for a client of 
ours. The steamer sails in the early 
morning and I must catch the last train 
from Oakley to-night. We “i 

* But Paul—forgive me, my son, if I 
seem to penetrate a secret you wish to 
keep from me—there is something 
wrong, I know. I see it in your face, 
it is ghastly, and your hands are shak- 
ing so that it terrifies me. My boy, do 
not leave me to wear out my heart in 
anxious speculations; tell me enough 
to set my mind at rest.” 

He told her everything, hurriedly, and 
then sank down upon the lounge and, 
leaning his elbows on his knees, buried 
his face in his hands. The desperate 
hurry, the time, the place were alike 
forgotten ; he was living over again the 
shock that had destroyed his life. His 
mother moved about with noiseless 
steps, completing his preparations. The 
tears were coursing silently down her 
cheeks, but she did not attempt to com- 
fort him ; her womanly instinct told her 
that the time had come when her boy 
must suffer alone. It was not until the 
last thing was ready that her soft hand 
touched his bowed head tenderly. 

“Paul.” 

“YVes—yes.” He was on his feet at 
last, fumbling helplessly at his coat ; 
his mother assisted him. “I have made 
a terrible mistake, mother; you know, 
you warned me. [I'll try to get over 
this while I’m abroad if it is possible ; 
but I could not stay here in the same 
town with her and not go mad, Good- 
bye. God bless you.” 

* * * 





* * 


A year andahalf had passed since 
the night of these disclosures. During 
that period Oakley had had ample time 
in which to recover from its social earth- 
quakes and settle down into its tranquil 
state again. Paul Austin’s sojourn 
abroad had lengthened into the whole 
of that year and a half, and at last, 
yielding to his mother’s importunities 
and the natural longings of his own 
heart, he sailed for home. 

Of course, the element of curiosity 
and gossip was not lacking in the at- 
mosphere of Oakley, but little by little 
as the days went on the young wife 
glided into the little world, where for so 
many months she had lived unnoticed 
and unknown, the wife of one of the 
cleverest lawyers of the times, and 
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found herself overwhelmed with atten- 
tion. Her character, that was so com- 
plicated and possessed so much that was 
dark and mysterious, blossomed into pos- 
itive brilliance in the new atmosphere 
into which she had been drawn. 

The morning’s sunshine was stream- 
ing in through the windows of the din- 
ing-room in the house on the Hill, where 
Peter Thorndyke and his wife were 
breakfasting together. The soft-footed 
maid had just left.them, and Peter had 
pushed back his chair preparatory to 
arising, when his wife looked up with 
startled eyes from the local paper that 
she was scanning. 

“Oh, Peter, come here.” 

“What is it?” He went around to 
her side and she drew him down to read 
what her finger indicated on the printed 
page. “Well, what of it, my child?” 

“He is coming home,” she said, in 
some agitation. “Oh, you will not let 
him come here! You will promise me 
to keep him away, where we can never 
meet ?” 

“Ts not the old love dead yet, Janet? 
Has not the change to the life you are 
now leading, and his long absence 
abroad, been sufficient to crush it out 
of existence, my wife? Or is it deeper 
than I thought ?” 

She took his hand and hid her face 
against it. . “Oh, Peter, forgive me—no, 
it is not dead yet ; I have tried; I have 
done everything that you have planned 
for me to do, but the love is there—al- 
ways there, growing stronger instead of 
weaker, each day of my life. Peter, my 
husband, forgive me; I love him with 
my whole heart and soul.” 

“ As you hate me?” 

“Yes; as I hate you.” 

“T will take you abroad. We will try 
the effect of traveling. Meanwhile, will 
you not struggle with all your strength 
against it ?” 

“T cannot. 
useless.” 

“Then I will be strong for the three 
of us. It must—it sha// be stamped out. 
You know the alternative, Janet ; will 
you go there or will you help me to save 
you?” 

He felt the tremor that passed 
through her at his words and gently 
drew his hand away. She struggled to 
her feet, and the frightened look that he 
dreaded to see distorted her lovely face. 
She could scarcely articulate. 


I have tried, but it is 











“You will not—you—you promised 
father—mother—me. You are harsh, 
cruel; you are trying to frighten me. 
Please—please do not hurt me, Peter, I 
—I cannot endure pain.” 

“Have I ever hurt you, my wife?” he 
asked, with keen reproach.. 

“ Oh, no—no,” she cried in sudden re- 
morse, hurrying after him and detaining 
him with the touch of her little hand. 
“Oh, no, Peter, I did not mean that. It 
is I who am hurting myself beating my 
heart out against the iron strength of 
your will, Forgive me; I did not 
mean those words, I am sorry I said 
them to you.” She slipped her arms 
about his neck and pressed her sweet 
lips softly to his cheek ; he started back 
as though he had been stung, and a pal- 
lor showed through his coarse red skin. 

“But you hate me,” he said, suspi- 
ciously, as he bent his eyes in fierce 
scrutiny on her face. “You told me so 
not ten minutes ago. Were you lying?” 

“Oh, no; you may believe me, I was 
not. I hate you always.” She had re- 
moved her clasp at once and her eyes 
were flashing angrily. He drew a long 
breath of relief. 

“It is well,” he said, and bidding 
her good-morning, left the house. But 
he had been terribly shaken in that in- 
terview ; he could not regain his usual 
mental balance for hours. 

It so happened that just as his prep- 
arations for his trip abroad were com- 
pleted he found himself obliged to make 
a hurried journey to Mexico, to be 
absent a week, perhaps longer. He 
tried to prevail upon his wife to accom- 
pany him, but in a fit of perversity she 
declined to go, and it was with a heavy 
heart that he saw that he must leave 
her behind him. His broad intellect, 
though necessarily engrossed with the 
facts and interests of his profession, yet 
found time for the most profound 
anxiety on behalf of his wife. 

He completed the business in Mexico 
with the greatest possible speed, but 
four days had elapsed before he was 
finally able to begin his journey North- 
ward. Austin’s telegrams, meeting him 
at different stages on the return trip, 
kept him fully informed in regard to 
affairs at the office, but made no men- 
tion of the subject that was nearest his 
heart. Arriving on a late train in the 


city, he hurried to the ferry and caught 
the last train for Oakley that night. 
i) 
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He was a prosaic man, one who dealt 
wholly with the facts of life, and pos- 
sessing very little, if any, imagination ; 
but that night, as the train rushed 
through the darkness, his usual cool 
reasoning powers seemed to have de- 
serted him. The wildest fancies flashed 
through his brain—fancies in which his 
wife, the central figure of each, appealed 
to, and tortured him «in turns, through 
the influence of her fatal beauty. 

Once in Oakley, his heavy firm steps 
pounded along the snowy road toward 
his home ata rapid pace. Those haunt- 
ing fears lurked in his mind with tan- 
talizing pertinacity ; he strove desper- 
ately to calm himself, in preparation for 
what might await him at the house on 
the Hill, but for the first time in his life 
he felt hopelessly adrift. He strained 
his eyes ahead in the bright moonlight 
as the low buildings of stone appeared 
in sight, but the serenity of the Winter’s 
night held the snow-covered place in 
an enchanted stillness, so profound that 
the heartbeats of the anxious man seem- 
ed strangely distinct. It was as though 
the Ice Queen was standing with her 
frozen finger on her lips, awaiting his 
coming in a breathless silence. 

He turned into the drive that skirted 
the lawn, went on a few steps, then 
started, paused, and made his way, 
stumbling heavily, toward a long, dark 
object lying at the side of the road, on 
the untracked snow beneath the trees. 
He dropped his valise and bent for a 
closer view. As he did so, his head fell 
forward on his breast and he groaned 
aloud. In the shock of his awful dis- 
covery he did not hear the thud of hoof- 
beats along the road behind him, and 
scarcely turned when the voice of his 
coachman called to him in startled 
tones. The mare was backing and 
plunging with her instincts afire. 

“Andrew, for God’s sake come here,” 
he said hoarsely; and, still grasping the 
reins, the man was down and at his side 
in a moment. 

“The Lord bless us and save us, Mr. 
Thorndyke, sir,” he cried, starting back. 
“Tt’s Mr. Paul Austin, and as dead asa 
door-nail at that!” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir!” the master 
said, turning upon him with sudden 
fierceness. “How dare you say it? 
There may be—there must be life in 
him yet! Run to my valise and get 
Here, throw the 
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lines about that tree yonder, for we 
may need to use the mare. But no, 
stop—no—what is this? Great heavens! 
Andrew, the knife is here in his heart 
yet!” He raised his white face from 
his examination of the body and stag- 
gered to his feet. The old man caught 
and steadied him fora moment. “ What 
do you know about his presence here 
on this place? .Tell me everything, 
even to the smallest detail!” 

“'Tis little enough, then, sir, as I 
knows. He called here about nine o’ 
the clock and spent the avenin’ along of 
the mistress, expectin’ your return 
every minute like. “Twas he himself 
(God help him!) as sent me on an 
errant to the telegraph office, thinkin’ 
you’d mebbe sint word as you wouldn’t 
be home the night. Thin I was to stop 
for you to the station to meet the last 
train, but I must ’ave missed you, sir.” 

“What time was it when you received 
his order?” 

“Along in the early avenin’, sir, 
somewhere about tin.” 

“Did you drive out this way?” 

“No, sir, I took the other gate to save 
time.” 

“Very well. Now take the mare 
and drive like mad for Doctor Prentiss. 
Say to him that Mr. Paul Austin has 
either been stabbed to death or has 
committed suicide on my place. Don’t 
lose a second. I will keep watch here 
until you return; now go!” 

But before he had finished speaking 
the mare was flying along the road. 

In that lonely vigil the sufferings of 
Peter Thorndyke were indescribable. 
Despite the estrangement that had 
existed between the two men since that 
fatal night so long ago, he had loved 
the young fellow with an affection that 
nothing had ever shaken. With dimmed 
eyes he looked upon the beautiful face, 
quiet in death. It was peaceful now, 
but how haggard! For the first time 
he realized all that Paul Austin had 
striven to conceal from him, as he saw 
the ravages which his hopeless passion 
had made upon the perfect face. 

The strong man’s heart seemed break- 
ing beneath the weight of woe, and he 
turned away. His eyes sought the dark- 
ened window of his wife’s room, and 
all the old pity for her filled his heart. 

“Poor child, poor child!” he mur- 
mured. “God send you the boon of 
death in exchange for this!” 
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In his profound distress he had 
walked forward some distance up the 
drive toward the house, as though un- 
consciously seeking her presence, even 
then. His head was bent, and his gaze 
rested upon the ground. All at once 
he paused and examined something 
which had attracted his attention. 
When he raised his head again his face 
was paler than ever, if possible, and his 
lips were set in desperate lines. Very 
slowly he retraced his steps to where 
poor Austin lay, but carefully planting 
his broad soles on certain impressions 
that might otherwise have been visible. 

He walked down to the gate to meet 
Doctor Prentiss, who had appeared 
there with three or four men, Andrew 
among them. The doctor looked into 
his calm face searchingly : 

‘““This is bad business, Mr. Thorn- 
dyke,” he said, as they made their way 
toward the fatal place. “Can you 
throw any light upon what seems to be 
a mystery ?” 

*" “None whatever. I had just re- 
turned from a trip South, and came un- 
expectedly upon the horrible sight.” 

“Your man tells me that he saw Mr. 
Austin alive at ten o’clock, and that he 
thinks he was in your house when he 
left to meet you at the village, which he 
did at Mr. Austin’s suggestion.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it is now a quarter after one. 
You arrived on the eleven-thirty from 
the city, which reaches here at twelve- 
fifteen. A twenty minutes’ walk brings 
you here at twenty-five minutes of one. 
The murder, or suicide, must have been 
committed between the hours of ten and 
twelve o’clock. From the position in 
which the body lies, I incline to the the- 
ory of suicide, and, ah, yes, the weapon 
is still here.” He held it up before the 
gaze of his companion. “ Have you ever 
seen this before, Mr. Thorndyke? It 
seems to be of foreign workmanship.” 

“ Yes.” Thorndyke turned his gray 
face quietly toward his interlocutor. “It 
was his own; he purchased it in Italy 
during his recent trip abroad, and told 
me that he had taken such a fancy to it 
that he carried it about his person. I 
warned him of his folly in doing so, but 
I see that my words were wasted.” 

“Do you know of any reason why he 
should have taken his own life ?” 

“I do not.” 

“Was he at all despondent ?” 
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“Tdo not know. You forget that he 
spent a year and a half abroad. I saw 
him a day or two previous to my depart- 
ure for the South, but he seemed bright 
and cheerful, though looking somewhat 
worn, I thought.” 

“T fancied a possible love affair.” The 
doctor’s attention was distracted just 
then, as the men had returned from 
their search of the premises, looking 
weary and baffled, and having found no 
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clew. Something in Thorndyke’s hag- 
gard expression as he rejoined him 
struck the doctor’s eye. “You are ex- 
hausted, sir,” he said hastily. ‘I need 
not detain you further to-night, but we 
shall need you at the inquest to-mor- 
row.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And your wife.” 

“Yes.” He turned heavily and walked 
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back to the house. His eyes were dazed, 
and he felt that he was betraying the 
friend of his life. He dragged himself 
wearily up the stairs to the door of his 
wife’s room. Within, a fire of cannel 
coal burned in the grate, and there, in 
her lace-draped bed, Janet, his wife, lay 
sleeping. He went over to the foot of 
her couch and stood there in silence 
looking down upon her. Her hair was 
unbound, and swept across the pillow in 
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luxuriant tangles, and one white arm 
lay half hidden in its dusky meshes. 
How lovely, how exquisite she was—this 
woman who was his wife! And yet her 
loveliness did not stir him. He gazed 
at her calmly, even sadly, for he had 
learned the penalty of loving and being 
loved by her far back in the bitter past. 

But fearful that his intent gaze might 
awaken her, he moved away, and as he 
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did so his eyes fell upon her dainty 
suéde slippers peeping from beneath 
the edge of her couch. He stooped and 
lifted them tenderly, for they seemed 
apart of her just then, a part that he 
could love fearlessly! So small and 
shapely, how they stirred his heart at 
last! With a sudden burst of passion- 
ate love and longing he pressed them to 
his lips, but the next instant was exam- 
ining them by the light of the lamp, his 
face distorted with fear and his hands 
trembling violently. He fell back 
heavily against the wall, putting his 
hand to his throat as though choking. 
The shoes were sodden and discolored 
with the melting snow that still clung 
to them ! 

With the step of a cat he crept to the 
fire and thrust them deep into the heart 
of the flames. They ‘hissed viciously 
as the tongues of fire received them, as 
though scorning him for the act that 
destroyed a link in the chain of evidence 
which would have revealed the mur- 
derer of his friend. With stern com- 
posure he watched until all that re- 
mained of them was a bit of shriveled 
ashes, that a puff of air carried forever 
out of his sight up the chimney. 

When he arose again he started, for 
his wife was sitting up in bed watching 
him with wide, frightened eyes. He 
went to her side at once, and said in a 
husky whisper : 

“My poor Janet! Could not the 
genius of your madness spare this one? 
He was very dear to me.” 

She dropped back among her pillows, 
her teeth chattering with terror. 

“Tf you had only stayed with me!” 
she gasped, catching his hand convul- 
sively in her own. “Oh, why did you 
leave me to meet him alone? You 
knew I loved him, and you knew what 
it meant, and you left me to face it 
without you. You must save me—you 
must/ I dare not meet them alone. 
Tell them to spare me, Peter ; tell them 
all the awful, miserable secret of my 
life. Oh, try to save me, Peter, I can- 
not endure pain!” 

“ Hush,” he said quietly, lifting her in 
his arms and laying her head upon his 
breast, “hush, my child, you know that 
you are safe with me. We will go 
abroad, and I will hide you where you 
can never look upon a human face again. 
Be calm, Janet, do you not feel my arms 
about you, child? See, I have you here 
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upon my heart where nothing can reach 
you.” 

She was clinging to him, with her 
arms locked about his neck and her face 
buried upon his breast. He could feel 
her trembling violently in his arms, and 
spoke to her in soothing tones, till at 
last the storm of her terror passed away, 
and she lay back exhausted. 

“ You trust me, Janet ?” 

The great sacrifice of his life was 
visible in his voice—his touch. Once 
more its strength enfolded her and 
lulled her former terror in the peace of 
its security. 

He sat there, stern and motionless, 
watching her eyes growing heavy with 
the sleep of exhaustion, his thoughts 
busy with the past, the present and the 
dreaded future. He pictured her as she 
would appear on the morrow, facing 
her judges and answering their probing 
questions in a voice that would betray 
nothing of the truth. No shadow of 





_fear would darken her face, and the 


calm dignity of her bearing would im- 
press them with the sincerity of her 
evidence ; and he would sit at one side, 
knowing that the source of that mar- 
velous strength lay in her absolute 
faith in his power to shield her and to 
save her, even though it might be at 
the very foot of the scaffold. The 
knowledge of her confidence in him 
moved him strangely. He gathered 
her closer to him, and a tear finding its 
way down his cheek fell upon the dark 
hair. At last, seeing that she was sleep- 
ing soundly, he laid her on the pillow, 
and wandering over to the window 
stood looking out. 

A solitary figure was pacing slowly 
over the grounds, and scanning the 
house with the unmistakable eye of a 
detective. With a shock he realized 
that he had been observed, and well 
knowing that any hasty action on his 
part, however innocent in itself, would 
appear suspicious to the one watching 
him, he remained looking gravely out 
over the snow-covered lawn, His atti- 
tude was one of dignified grief; his 
arms were folded across his chest, and 
the fixity of his gaze as he stood there 
looking out into futurity was well calcu- 
lated to baffle the keen eyes fastened 
upon him. But cool and daring as he 
was, that shock had revealed to him the 
folly of yielding longer to the weakness 
which had prompted him to keep his 























wife with him and fight her malady 
single-handed. He saw that the time 
had come when the step that to him 
was worse than death could no longer 
be avoided. 

The inquest terminated, as he had 
foreseen, in a verdict of suicide. 

He took his wife abroad, and spent 
months in traveling, in the vain hope 
that change of scene and climate might 
restore her toa brighter frame of mind ; 
but the futility of his plan was painfully 
evident in her listless and abstracted 
manner throughout the journey. She 
spoke little, and accepted all changes 
in their mode of travel from place to 
place in a discouraging silence. 

And so, sick at heart, he made his 
final preparations and accompanied his 
wife to the carriage that was to bear 
them on their last drive together. 

“Janet,” he said, 
as he closed the ‘ 
door of the convey- 
ance and took his 
seat beside her, “I 
have found a quiet 
home of rest for 
you, my child, with 
Les Bonnes Soeurs. 
You will have 
plenty of flowers 
and birds and sun- 
shine, andanything 
you fancy will be 
given to you. Will 
you not try to be 
happy there, my 
wife?” he added, 
his voice faltering. 

She slipped her 
ungloved hand in- 
to his : “I know, Peter,” she said softly, 
“T have known it all through this long, 
awful journey. Why did you not take 
me there at once? Did you think I 
should not know—did you think that 
by traveling all over the Continent you 
would make it easier for me to leave 
the world upon which I have brought 
nothing but a curse?” 

He crushed the hand that lay in his 
in a grasp that pained her. 

“ You have been good to me, Peter,” 
she continued, “but I have let you 
struggle alone in the effort to save me 
from my fate. I have been too weak to 
resist it ; I have let it carry me whither 
‘it would ; my poor Peter !” 

A bitter sob shook his heavy frame. 
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“Hush,” he said hoarsely, “do you not 
realize what it is costing me to part 
with you?” 

She drew him down until his red beard 
lay across the lace on her dress and his 
head rested upon her shoulder. So 
often he had held her thus, but never 
before had her arms encircled him pro- 
tectingly. It was too much for him, 
and he sobbed like a child. 

In that deep, thrilling moment, when 
for the first and last time the souls of 
husband and wife stood revealed to 
each other, the woman whom he had 
striven to save from herself was the 
stronger. She waited patiently until 
those heavy sobs had grown less fre- 
quent, and then she spoke : 

“Listen to me, Peter, I have some- 
thing to say to you. Oddly enough 
there has come to me in this last hour 
we shall spend to- 
gether, a_ clear, 
sweet picture of 
what I might have 
been had I not 
been born with the 
fearful inheritance 
that has wrecked 
our lives. I want 
to say this to you, 
for fear that that 
shadow may come 
over my mind 
again before we 
separate. I want 
to tell you that you 
must never regret 
this step after you 
leave me. I am 
glad to go, Peter, 
do you hear me? 
I am glad to hide myself from the world, 
where I can do no further harm ; do you 
understand what I am trying to tell 
you?” 

“Yes.” Hesat erect again ; he looked 
old and broken. He drew her into his 
arms and covered her face with kisses. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” he murmured 
in despairing grief, “ were I but strong 
enough to break the chains that have 
held you in such cruel bondage!” 

“Hush!” she said softly. She had 
withdrawn herself from his embrace 
and was leaning eagerly forward, look- 
ing up at the high walls of a garden 
toward which they were being driven. 
Her eyes were shining with the joyous 
anticipation of a child. 


THE FLAMES.” (2. 350.) 
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HER FUTURE HOME, 


“See, Peter, we have arrived, and oh, 
there are some roses growing over the 
wall; do look, Peter, please look how 
lovely they are! You remember,” turn- 
ing back to him and slipping her hand 
coaxingly into his, “‘ you remember they 
were the flowers Paul liked best of all. 
You will let me love him here, Peter?” 


she added wistfully, “ you will not make 
me tear that love out of my heart 
here?” 

“No,” he said tenderly; “you may 
love him always, my darling, here 
among the roses,” and he flung the car- 
riage door open into the sweet-scented 
air of her future home. 











THE HOME OF THE 





HULERO. 


BY EDWARD W. PERRY. 





EEP in a virgin 
forest of Mosqui- 
tia, on the edge 
of a high bank, 
stands the camp 
of Sefior Lan- 
uza, the hulero. 
From the west 
flows the Rio 
Blanco, dashing 
in snowy foam 
down pebbly 
slopes, tearing 
through rifts 
in the black lava, 
roaring among 
giant bowlders, and thundering from 
high precipices. Its waters are cooled by 
dense shades, where the ¢zgre negro, the 
black tiger of America, sneaks through 
the tangle after unsuspecting victims, 
and the mountain lion preys at will. 
Curious tales the huleros tell of carved 
rocks hidden in those fastnesses, of 
symbols cut deep in granite, of obelisks 
bearing on their tapering sides stars and 
strange hieroglyphs, that doubtless had 
a clear meaning for those who dwelt in 
these wilds in ages forgotten. 

Near by Lanuza’s camp, at the base of 
the bluff of clay, the Blanco meets the 
Cuyumel. Here a broad, flat rock 
makes a convenient landing for the 
canoes of tuberose or of mahogany, in 
which natives of simple and inexpen- 
sive habits are content to ride as they 
carry to the camp of the trader their 
gatherings of sarsaparilla roots, of wild 
cacao, of skins and of crude rubber, 
or hule, Before the huts at the top of 
the bluff the Cuyumel stretches broad 
and deep, still and shining, straight 
away a mile or more toward the north, 
giving luxurious bathing to tapirs and 
hiding place for lazy alligators that bask 
in sleepy content on the sandy bank. 

This home of the gatherer of ule, 
that wonderful elastic gum that pro- 
tects from wet the dainty feet of fas- 
tidious dames, and covers their raiment 
from rains in the chilly north, is far 
superior to other homes of men of this 
occupation. ‘There are three huts, One 
is merely a shelter for piles of rubber 
that needs protection from the sun’s 


rays, for paddles, spears and other 
trastos belonging to life in the forest. 
Another is the kitchen, and the third is 
the sleeping room, if that may be 
called a room which has a high peaked 
roof of thatch, but no walls. But there 
is little need of walls in this forest, for 
the tall trees that wave without ceasing 
in the gentle trades, shelter all on the 
ground beneath. 

Ten strong posts of indestructible 
santa maria mark out an oval, and sup- 
port the roof-frame of slender poles. 
These are cut in the woods near by and 
lashed together with vines as thin and 
even in all their length as wire, and 
almost as strong. The crossings of the 
poles are wrapped when the vines are 
soft and pliable ; and day-by day as the 
vines dry and shrink, are drawn closer 
and yet closer together. Never a nail 
nor other bit of iron is used in building 
such a house, but those frames would 
withstand the onslaught of a tornado or 
the shaking of an earthquake far better 
than mansions of solid masonry. 

The thatch is of leaves of palmetto, 
braided on long strips of bamboo to 
form a fringe a foot or more in width. 
Beginning at the lower ends of the 
rafters these lengths of fringe are 
bound to the roof-frame, round after 
round, and course after course around 
the oval of the house, until the covering, 
a foot thick, reaches the peak. Sucha 
roof will serve admirably for years to 
keep out the rains, and, it must be add- 
ed, to harbor myriads of insects. These 
are destroyed periodically by the ants, 
who make house-cleaning raids and 
devour every living thing. 

On the strong and smooth-peeled 
poles that serve for joists extending 
from side to side of. the house, rest the 
crickeries which make the floor of the 
loft. Every housekeeper should know 
how to make crickeries, for they are 
most serviceable. It is easily done 
by cutting stalks of green bamboo, 
six inches or more in diameter, into 
pieces of the right length, say six feet, 
or seven. These should be split down 


one side with a machete, then the two 
edges should be pulled apart so as to 
give the crickery a slightly curved rect- 
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angular surface. Placing this flat on 
the ground and tramping on it will aid 
in flattening, and leave it split into 
many narrow strips, held together by 
splinters reaching from one to another. 
Crickery is white and downy on the in- 
ner side, and on the other is a smooth, 
glossy green until it has seasoned toa 
shining yellow. 

As a floor for a chamber, crickery is 
most. useful. The many cracks allow 
free passage to air, and this dries the 
corn and keeps furs from spoiling. 
This is no small consideration to the 
woman who has deer and tiger skins to 
preserve without salt until the time 
comes for sending them to the traders. 
And crickery makes a comparatively 
good bottom for a bed in regions where, 
as in Latin America, most of the beds are 
made of cow-hide stretched wet on a 
frame and dried as tight asa drum- 
head, and as hard asiron. 

Under this roof stand the stumps of 
two or three trees which lately shaded 
the site of the camp. Against one of 
these a fire is kept alive to serve for 
cooking during the day, and to lend 
some measure of cheerfulness to the 
darkness of the long nights of a wilder- 
ness wherein is nothing to read, and no 
daylight to read by after half-past six 
o'clock, nor beforesix in the morning. 
For in this country, which is less than a 
thousand miles north of the equator, 
the days are of nearly equal length. 

The bedsteads in Lanuza’s home are 
not elaborate. Four slim posts, with 
forked ends, are set in the earth that 
forms the floor. In the forks rest poles, 
and on these are springy crickeries. On 
the smooth bamboo lie thick piles of 
tuno-bark blankets. To make these the 
bark is soaked in the river until the 
pulpy material is so softened that it is 
easily driven from between the closely 
interlaced fibers by oft-repeated blows 
of the beaters. These are of hard wood, 
fluted and corrugated, and are wielded 
by women of brawny arm. The blankets 
are as soft as wool, and as interwoven 
by nature as are woof and warp by 
looms of men. And the woods are full 
of tuno trees. 

Under the roof of the kitchen stands 
a cupboard made of bits of board, bear- 
ing legends that tell of prime lard of 
Chicago, of soap from New York, and 
of wines from the sunburnt hills of 
Spain. Cups and pans of pressed tin, 
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and forks and spoons plated with that 
precious metal, adorn the shelves that 
serve to keep good food beyond reach 
of dogs. In a corner stands an olla of 
red pottery, upheld by three prongs at 
the top of a thick stake planted in the 
ground. It is full of water from the 
crystal river. 

On a strong frame of poles lashed 
firmly to posts set deep in the ground, 
rests a metlatl, or domestic mill, that is 
worthy of especial study. It was cut 
from granite, hard and black, with 
tools of which modern art knows noth- 
ing, and by workmen whose very race 
perished from the face of the earth ages 
age. The curving body of this metlatl is 
two feet long and fourteen inches wide. 
It rests on three supports, short and 
thick—the sturdy legs of the tortoise, 
its claws distinctly carved. The lower 
end, that farthest from the grinder, is 
adorned with the head of the vulture, 
clean cut and faithful in detail. Around 
the edge of the stone, four inches thick, 


. isa band of fretwork two inches or more 


wide, apparently as sharp as when first 
chiseled, except at the end against 
which the soft bodies of women have 
leaned as they toiled. There the once 
deeply engraved lines are worn away 
until no more than a mere trace of the 
work remains. 

Who can guess what dreams have 
floated through the minds of maidens of 
that forgotten race; what hopes and 
fears, what joys and sorrows have been 
felt by mothers who ground their lives 
away over this stone. It may have been 
old when Palenque was founded, and 
was perhaps ancient before Copan be- 
came a seat of a civilization whose pio- 
neers were the builders of those mounds 
that guarded the ways from the copper 
mines of Superior to the centers of 
civilization in far Southern lands. Who 
were the people who made of the hills 
of Mosquitia vast workshops where 
bowls and vases, beaters and metlatls, 
axes and war clubs, were wrought from 
the granite heart of the mountains? 
They have faded from the knowledge 
of men, and left no readable sign. 

On such stones as this the women of 
all races, from golden California to 
dreary Patagonia, have for countless 
generations ground the maize that was 
the chief food of their peoples. In their 
hands, smooth and brown and plump at 
first, and seamed and rough and cramped 
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at last by ceaseless toil, they held the 
tapered ends of the hand-stone, the 
piedra de mano with rounded, triangular 
cross section, and by peculiar rocking, 
sliding motion crushed and ground into 
a pasty mass the grain, softened by long 
soaking in weak lye. From this they 
took little lumps and patted them be- 
tween their hands, and so worked them 
into flat, round tortillas which they 
baked on stones. Truly, the sound of 
the grinding has been long in the land 
of Am-arca—the land of smen—now 
called America in unmerited honor of a 
cut-throat adventurer and fanatic. 
About eight o’clock in the morning 
one of the women made coffee for all 
hands, from my store of the berry. 
Then plump and rather pretty Susanna 
squatted at the edge of the river, and 
rubbed between her hands the grains of 
corn in the broad and shallow basket, 
until the hulls came off the softened 
kernels and floated away. She cleaned 
a fish on the flat bow of the pipanti, and 
skinned a monkey for dinner. With 
sheepish glances and cheerful grins 
Ebat worked beside her, splitting an ar- 
madillo and removing its department of 


the interior to make room for four or 


five ripe plantains, which would roast 
with the armadillo. Its plated armor 
of nine bands of horny scales was left 
on to keep the flesh from burning. 
Under the kitchen roof the two women 
gossiped while one stood grinding at 
the metlatl, and the other shelled a few 
ears of corn, and parched it in an earth- 
en pot in which she had put a table- 
spoonful of ashes. When the grain was 
evenly and well parched she ground it 
fine with a pestle of sponge-like, hard 
and black scoria. This made pzno/. If 
those who love to camp in the wild 
woods, or whip the cold streams of the 
north, knew how nourishing and pleasant 
a drink can come from a bag of fznol, 
they would be always prepared to stir a 
few spoonfuls into acup of water. ‘Tor- 
tillas of pinol are far better than the 
best hoecakes of the Southern States,and 
vastly superior to the tortillas of maize 
commonly seen in Spanish America. A 
little pouch of pinol is light and easily 
carried, and, if need be, one can lunch 
upon it dry, without bothering about 
salt or water. Best of all its virtues, 
some folk in the tropics seem to think, is 
the fact that when it is stirred with 
sugar into an olla of water, or, better 
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still, into an olla full of cane-juice, 
pinol makes the best of chicha. When 
this beverage is a few days old it is 
most refreshing. It has been whispered 
that when chicha is old enough it will 
inspire a most glorious and royal drunk. 

After coffee one of the younger men 
put on a cotton blouse, once white but 
now covered by a dark coating of rubber 
that had splashed on it, drop by drop, 
as he slashed the bark of the hule trees. 
Over his shoulder hung a coil of rope 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and with 
it a pair of such steel climbers as line- 
men fasten to their feet when they are 
about to climb telegraph poles. In one 
hand he carried a sheet-iron shotgun of 
the pattern that honest gunmakers of 
England and Germany send to the dark 
corners of the earth, to kill the users. 
In his other hand he had his machete, 
bearing the brand of a Yankee firm 
known even in the remotest nooks of 
Central and of South America. 

It is curious, by the way, that while an 
American firm makes and sends to the 
tropics thousands of machetes, such im- 
plements seem to be unknown to those 
who have to cut brush, small timber or 
any of the multitude of things that re- 
quire cutting in forest or on farm in the 
Northern States. Yet, in lumbering and 
in canoeing, in camp and on farm the 
machete is far and away a better tool 
than the hatchet or the axe. Millions 
of people in the countries lying south of 
the United States have used this sword- 
like implement for nearly every purpose 
for which wide-awake and conceited 
Yankees use axe, hatchet, drawing-knife, 
hunting-knife, carving-knife and pen- 
knife. It serves for carving all things, 
from atoothpick or a thread to the thick 
and tough skin of the manatee. With 
it the native of the tropics shaves off a 
slice of husk and shell of the green co- 
coanut, leaving a little round bit of 
snowy pulp exposed, through which to 
push one’s finger and let the milk flow 
out ; and the native mother can with its 
broad blade decapitate a chicken, carve 
a turtle, or spank a refractory boy. It 
is convincing in animated arguments, 
and exceedingly handy on sudden oc- 
casion in disputes with the tiger, the 
alligator or the waree. It is often car- 
ried in a scabbard slung to a belt, and is 
then out of the way and within easy 
reach, which is seldom true of axe or of 
hatchet. The fact that Yankee farmers, 
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lumbermen and campers do not adopt 
this tool, which has proved its value by 
centuries of almost universal use in the 
three Americas, illustrates the curious 
conservatism and fixity of habits. 

I proposed to accompany the rubber 
gatherer on his rounds, and in a few 
minutes we were out of sight and sound 
of camp, in a wild that was literally 
trackless. Soon we came to a rubber 
tree, its smooth gray trunk rising slender 
and branchless forty feet. The youth 
threw his burden to the ground,* and 
looked about until he found a thicket of 
cariso, with stalks two inches in diameter 
and perhaps forty feet long. The walls 
of this bamboo are scarcely more than 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, and the 
joints, fully grown, are some .two teet 
long. They grow in thick clusters, fre- 
quently so dense that no animal can pass 
between the stalks. Arching over they 
often droop until the tops sweep the 
ground, and the beautifully delicate 
foliage is so abundant as to form an ap- 
parently solid bank of green. 

With a blowof his machete the hulero 
cut down one of these and clipped off 
three or four of the joints, each forming 
a long tube closed at one end. With 
these we returned to the rubber tree. 
He then made a small loop of one end 
of the rope we brought with us, and of 
the other end a large loop passing round 
both the tree and his own body. He 
put both feet through the smaller loop, 
so that his bare soles grasped the 
smooth gray bark, the rope about his 
ankles serving as fulcrums to give 
his feet tight hold. Then he threw 
the upper loop well up the tree 
trunk, leaned back, and _ brought 
both his feet up till they grasped the 
trunk eighteen inches or so from the 
ground. With a quick motion, he 
brought his body near the trunk, and at 
the same time threw up the loop again. 
At the instant of its highest rise his 
shoulders settled back, and caught it in 
place. Then his feet were hitched up- 
ward again a foot or more. Here he 
leaned back in the upper loop, bracing 
with his bare feet against the smooth 
tree, and with the machete cut through 
the bark two gashes which converged 
about sixteen inches below the level at 
which they started. 

Cut after cut was made in this way 
until he reached the branches. Then as 
the hulero descended he wetted his 
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finger in the milk, and drew a line 
straight down from the lower part of 
one pair of V-shaped cuts to another to 
guide the flowing milk by the shortest 
way. Inthe lower pair of cuts he placed a 
piece of leaf to act as a spout tocarry the 
milk out from the tree to the open end 
of the joint of carzso standing beneath. 

The first joint was soon full, and 
another took its place. A plug of leaves 
stopped the full one, and we went on in 
search of another tree, which we soon 
found, and repeated the operation of 
bleeding. When a number of trees 
had been tapped in this way, the oper- 
ator carried all the carzso joints filled 
with the milk to a convenient spot, 
where he dug a small pit in the ground. 
After looking about a bit he found a 
vine of a kind wanted, and cut from it 
several tender branches. These he 
crushed between two _ stones, then 
washed the bruised pulp in a panful of 
water, making a greenish infusion with 
which he sprinkled thoroughly the walls 


-and bottom of the pit. 


Into this the rubber milk was poured. 
In an instant that which touched the 
earth wet by the infusion, coagulated. 
Then the contents of the pan were 
poured into the milk and mixed thor- 
oughly with it, almost instantly chang- 
ing it to a white, spongy mass. This 
was lifted out and carried to the nearest 
brook, where it was washed and kneaded 
to express the juice of the vine, which, 
the hulero explained, would soon harden 
the rubber so much that it would be 
little better than tuno gum, with which 
wicked huleros are wont to adulterate 
their rubber. 

This mode of gathering rubber de- 
stroys the trees in two seasons, for each 
cutting kills that side of the tree on 
which the incisions are made. The 
government has enacted laws for the 
protection of the trees, but laws are 
ignored in these wilds. In a very few 
years all the trees large enough to bleed 
will be destroyed, and fifteen or twenty 
years will pass before the young crop 
now growing will be large enough to 
furnish milk at a profit. Yet these trees 
might be bled year after year without 
serious injury, by using an instrument 
that could not cut completely through 
the bark, and by leaving in the wounds 
the rubber which dries there, and would, 
if allowed to remain, protect the bark 
from decay. 














When evening came and dinner was 
disposed of, all the family and their 
visitors grouped about the fire, or sat 
on theedges of the beds. The host and 
Ddmaso discussed the rubber crop of the 
season, and criticised the various meth- 
ods of robbery followed by the differ- 
ent traders they knew, while the others 
of the camp spun yarns about hunting, 
fishing and adventures among the 
mountains hereabout. One of the boys 
brought out from a concertina the dole- 
ful strains of some Spanish appeal to 
hard-hearted  sefiorita, and another 
tapped with a short, hard stick on the 
brass string of a tough and heavy bow, 
one end of which rested on a big cala- 
bash. At a point one-third of the bow’s 
length from the end which rested on 
the calabash, a short piece of wire, 
passing through a small calabash on 
the back of the bow, drew the bow- 
string in toward the bow itself thus: 


The big calabash gave a hollow, drum- 
like sound to the notes caused by the 
vibrations of the wire string. This instru- 
ment, named carimba, may have had 
its origin among peoples who were accus- 
tomed to the twanging of the bowstring. 

After listening to the music for a 
while the women resumed their droning 
gossip and the men returned to the tell- 
ing of stories of perils and victories 
among the ferocious beasts that roam 
these forests. Ddmaso said : 

“One day I was bleeding hules and I 
smelled waree. I looked in the bushes, 
and then I shot him. He cried aloud, 
and I heard the patter of many hoofs. I 
ran away as fast as I could. [ knew a 
little tree that bridged a deep guebrada. 
I ran out on that tree to the middle of 
the ravine and sat down astride. Many 
waree ran to the edge of the bank, but 
they could not walk on the tree, it was 
so small and smooth. I pushed them 
off when they tried. 

“Their gleaming teeth snapped. You 
know how loud they sound. One jumped 
on the little tree and came near. I shot 
him and he fell into the guebrada. The 
others ran a little way along the bank 
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and found a place easy to jump down. 
Then they gathered below me and 
leaped up to catch my feet, but they 
could not reach them. 

“So I shot them, one after another, 
down in their turned-up faces. They 
had no fear; no, not any. And more 
waree were coming from the montes. 
Their eyes were bright and red, their 
teeth gleamed, and foam was on their 
jaws. They were mad with rage. 
Nothing can give them fear, no, 
nothing.” 

The listeners murmured : 

“It is true. Who does not know it? 
Do not all people know that the warees 
are the devils? Did not the blessed 
Sefior, the son of the Holy Mother, drive 
the devils into the swine, and are not 
these warees the children of those very 
devils?” 

As no one could deny this reasonable 
assertion, Damaso resumed : 

“T killed many, but more came. I 
had many dead warees, but only a little 
powder; and powder costs much money. 
I could not run away ; the river was too 
far and the waree too near. They were 
too many—a hundred; no less. The 
day was nearly gone and the woods 
would soon be dark. The lion and the 
tiger would come to eat the dead waree, 
and they would eat me. Santisima 
Maria, what could I do! I had much 
fear ; yes, I confess it; but you know 
the waree—he is worse than the lion and 
the tiger, both.” 

“Tt is so,” whispered all. 

“Well, I prayed to the blessed saints. 
I vowed to give all the rubber I had in 
the camp, and it was much, too much; 
but the hogs were many and near, and 
camp was far away. The shadows dark- 
ened, and a big waree jumped high and 
almost seized my foot. I leaned over 
and shot him. The smoke of my gun 
filled my nose and tickled like the 
powder of tobacco. So I sneezed and 
sneezed again, loudly. 

“Then the pigs had fear. They 
looked all about, and one barked and 
ran away up the arroyo. You know that 
all will do what one does. Well, thanks 
to the holy saints and my sneeze, every 
waree scuttled away as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

“And I? I ran for the river—what 
need to say how fast. I did not stay to 
take a pig for the camp. No, I left all 
for the poor tigers and the lions. It was 
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good that I could paddle my canoe to 
camp and see again the bright light of 
the fire Julianakept burning for me. I 
did not give the rubber to the church. It 
was not the saints that helped me. It 
was my own nose. What good is it to 
give to the good spirits? They do not 
hurt people. It isthe evil ones that do 
that. Then why not do like the Waikas, 
and worship Ildassa, the evil demon, 
that carries off the dead ?” 

Comments on the habits of the waree 
and his near relative, the collared pec- 
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The air is crisp and the night is fine. 
Crystal snow, dazzling glow 
Of diamond moon, the clicking shoon, 
The echoing night,— Yo, ho! 


Sparkling spire and silver fane — 
Half the journey 
Stride we, never a tired limb, 

But breasts afire and brain aswim. 
Crystal snow, dazzling glow 

Of diamond moon, the clicking shoon, 
The echoing night,— Yo, ho! 


Home at last! The moonbeams white . 
WwW 
Of crackling hearth, but with a sigh, 
For our souls are full of the night and sky. 
Crystal snow, dazzling glow 

Of diamond moon, the clicking shoon, ; 
The echoing night,— Yo, ho! 
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cary, followed. There were more stories 
of encounters with savage beasts, then 
the talk drifted into legends of the 
peoples who once dwelt in the cities long 
ago ruined and now deep buried in these 
wilds, and who left their ghosts to roam 
these somber depths, to the great dis- 
comfort of peaceable folk. Here the 
conversation drifted into the Sumo dia- 
lect, leaving me out of range, so I turned 
my attention to my note book, then rolled 
my blankets about me and slept the 
sleep of one whom spirits do not disturb. 


THE SNOW SHOER’S SONG. 


IGHTEN the tuque, and girdle the sash, 
Lads and lasses, the snow shoes lash; 
Ring the chorus, and start the line, 





and home again, 


e soon shall leave, for the golden light 


JosepH Nevin Doyte. 




















THE PRICE 
BY B. 


T is natural 
enough 
that every- 
one con- 
cerned 
should 
have been 
exasperat- 
ed. When 
a magnifi- 
cent festiv- 
al, which 
invests the 
ordinary dignities of a state function 
with the mystery of a religious rite, 
is wilfully frustrated, it is not strange 
that all those whose onerous duties form 

the items of splendor should be exceed- 
ingly irritated. 

The matter stood thus: The “ Price- 
less Pearl of the Ocean” had to be 
named, and the Priceless Pearl of the 
Ocean, raging at the loss of freedom in 
his native jungle, absolutely declined 
to do his part in the ceremony. 

It must be done somehow, though 
how was hourly becoming more prob- 
lematical. Everyone, from the frowning 
King in all the glory of his state robes, 
to the shaven priests wai-ing propitia- 
torily in the Dread Presence, was at the 
last gasp of frustration and despair. 

The fact was that the Serene One— 
the Son of the New-blown Lotus Flower 
—the Chosen Child of the Fair Dawn, 
was utterly indifferent to his name. 

There he stood, and gazed at the 
misery about him with elephantine de- 
fiance, lifting his feet alternately, sway- 
ing his trunk in softly measured time, 
and rocking gently from side to side. 
The scene before him, one might think, 
would touch the stoniest heart ; but the 
Serene One’s feelings were deeper than 
his heart. They were in the pit of his 
empty stomach. 

Meanwhile flood and pestilence de- 
vastated the land. 

The up-country waters had swelled 
the great river until she crept over her 
banks, silently stealing across the land. 
The broad paddi-fields were lakes, and 
the red, dusty soil of the untilled quar- 
ters a muddy slush. Beyond the high 
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walls of the palace thousands of hu- 
man beings were wallowing in alternate 
spasms of adoration and despair, their 
brown bodies becoming caked with the 
sticky paste, and the natural gloss of 
their skins dulled in the fierce glare of 
the sun. 

And the gleaming Mother of Waters 
was bringing the Pestilence on her sil- 
very bosom, the Black Guest whose 
handshake was the grip of the grave 
or the torch of the pyre. 

Yet a great joy was struggling for 
mastery with this great fear in the 
heart of the people, but, alas! fear was 
the stronger—for this was the third day. 
Yet if but this terror were removed, the 
people had much to rejoice over. The 
voices of the dues had been raised in 
prophecy, and their words had been 


_verified. The dues had consulted the 


heavens, they had fasted and kept vigil, 
they had received occult messages. 
Then didthey promise for the King a 
prosperous reign, and foretold that he 
should be blessed beyond other sover- 
eigns, in that during the years he held 
the throne there should be captured and 
brought to his kingdom, to his lasting 
honor, one of the Most High and Sacred 
—a White Elephant. And even so had 
it been, for within the great white walls 
—beyond the jeweled pagodas of the 
Royal Museums and Libraries, was not 
the Serene One now being baptized? 
The dues had spoken truly, and the 
King—the Lord of all White Elephants 
—would prosper, and his people would 
prosper with him. So had they said 
one moment, and the next came that 
dread of the meaning of things. 

What calamity was augured by this 
awful contumacy? this refusal to be 
baptized ? 

Was some further affliction to visit 
them ? 

Had the Serene One come as the 
Herald of Death instead of the Messen- 
ger of Peace? 

If so, in what had the Wise Men 
failed that they had read the stars so ill? 

Thus fluctuated the hopes and fears of 
a dully working soul, the soul of an in- 
dolent people under the pressure of a 
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mighty Death. And the plague-laden 
breath of the noon-day passed subtly 
over them, touching here one and there 
another, with a closer touch that meant 
for them the agonies of hell, the dark- 
ness of eternity, and the infernal race 
’twixt worm and vulture ere another 
day should dawn. 

Over yonder—shade your eyes from 
the glare, and you will see the great 
Walt, rising in all the dazzling mag- 
nificence of its minarets and jewel- 
ed pagodas, the wide rays of the sun 
reflected a million times from the 
colored glass and porcelain inlayings 
of its gorgeous walls. Yet across the 
glory of their brilliance a black cloud 
sometimes passes. Come nearer! Look 
up and see the carrion crows wheel- 
ing round and round; circling ever lower, 
as they caw impatiently, until they sink 
from sight behind the gem - studded 
walls. 

Let us pass by the great dragons and 
enter the open gateway—but softly, for 


the giant monsters watch and guard. 


against all save the stranger who is 
claiming the land for his-own. They sit 
in horrible, grinning silence, looking 
with awe-inspiring eyes at the piled-up 
heaps of carrion that but a little while 
since was men and women. The pillar- 
ed cloisters that inclose each court-yard 
are packed with corpses as men stow 
merchandise, and round them snarl lean 
pariahs, who prowl gauntly about in 
ravenous search for fleshless fetid. 

Yonder lies the yellow-robed form of 
a priest who strove to light the hasty 
faggots he had pushed beneath one 
nauseous pile, but dropped forward ere 
his object was accomplished. His agon- 
ized writhings are watched from the 
branches above by the vultures, who 
wait with the boldness of certainty till 
the final struggle has tortured this body 
and freed the quivering soul. Then 
downward they swoop to war with dogs 
and crows for this latest prey. 
there are none near to beat off these 
shadows of death or close the deserted 
gates, through which to enter is to re- 
turn no more. 

Without the carved entrance of the 
palace stalk Pestilence and Eternal 
Night—the palpitating air of the hot 
mid-day filled with the groans of a na- 
tion whose dead cannot hide their dead ; 
within, the pomp and circumstance of a 
magnificent ceremony, through which 
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whisper the unconfessed voices of doubt 
and fear. 

And still the Serene One was as far 
from swallowing and digesting his titles 
as he had been any time the last two 
days. When this sun should set, it would 
be three full days since the Priceless 
Pearl amongst Elephants had eaten food, 
and the region where that food ought to 
have been was becoming singularly un- 
comfortable. 

It seemed impossible to convey to 
him that by the simple process of eating 
a number of tempting slips of sugar 
cane, he would, besides owning a name 
whose flowery eulogies would take a 
professional orator half an hour to re- 
peat, become a person of supreme im- 
portance, a being whose be - royalled 
and deified toes would be worshiped— 
though chained—and the benefactor of 
a suffering people. 

Unfortunately, the Serene One had 
no proper ambition. When his small 
eyes, filled with suppressed venom, en- 
encountered one of the Royal Ele- 
phants, superbly appareled and attend- 
ed, but a captive of upward of seventy 
years, he raised his head and trumpet- 
ed forth his opinion that the patriarch 
was a slave, whose gorgeousness he had 
no yearning to emulate. Yet, this Royal 
Elephant was a mere item in a pageant, 
one of.the insignia of Royalty, who 
received but the reflected glory of the 
throne of the Serene One—the friend 
and companion, perhaps the mouth- 
piece, of the gods by whom he was 
begotten. 

But the Son of the Dawn did not ap- 
preciate this. 

He regarded the prostrations of the 
surrounding multitude with a colossal 
contempt which, when the gnawings of 
fearful hunger had lashed his soul to 
fury, broke forth in spasmodic wrath, 
and by every god that quivered in 
the jungle grass and sparkled in the 
dancing river, he cursed the fate that 
had bleached him in his mother’s womb. 

Yet did he refuse to eat of his name. 

He trumpeted forth to the hot, un- 
helpful air, that swept over him in 
death-stricken blasts, his anger at the 
ways of man—particularly Buddha-wor- 
shiping man. 

What was the glory of an immortality 
to him when it meant endless captivity ? 
In what would he benefit by the adora- 
tion of men, the attentions of crawling 
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slaves, the reverence of a nation, when 
these were but other names for chain- 
ed feet, a thwarted will, a broken 


heart ? Could the splendor of the Chosen 
One of Buddha, the Strength of the 
Sun’s Light, First Cousin of all Deities, 





past, present or future, compensate for 
the fetters that held him from the wild, 
sweet freedom of his native jungle, 
where, but one little week ago, he had 
roved at will, flourishing his trunk in 
happy abandonment, uprooting strong 
trees for the very fun of it, rolling luxu- 
riously in cool, hidden pools, and gam- 
boling with his kind, who had thought as 
little of the difference in his coloring as 
one cat does of his neighbor’s fur- 
marks? 

No! No fame could repay the loss of 
freedom. 

In the meantime, there was this matter 
of the baptism to be settled, which, as far 
as the chief actor was concerned, was 
not likely to be settled either quickly or 
quietly. 

The Brahmins were there, grieved 
that a celestially-allied creature could be 
guilty of sulking ; the Adues were there, 
distressed at this unforeseen develop- 
ment of their prophecies ; the King and 
court were there, with perturbed coun- 
tenances and gold umbrellas ; the priests 
of highest orders were there, devising, 
as their dry lips mechanically chanted 
their prayers, means to bring a proper 
spirit into the Most Holy One’s heart. 
For it was obvious to all that a devil of 
the most malignant character was within 
that beautiful body which the gods had 
vouchsafed should be delivered to their 
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adorers for a sign of grace. That this 
devil must be removed was equally ob- 
vious, for it was due to his evil in- 
fluence that pestilence strode the land 
red-handed, sweeping out human life in 
his ruthless march as a breath will scat- 
ter a feather ball 
in a Western 
field. 

The most high 
of all the priests 
—a prince of the 
blood and al- 
most a Brahmin 
—advanced as 
he had already 
done once on 
this day and 
thrice on each 
of the past two 
days, and a sigh 
of weary expec- 
tation rose from 
the gaily-robed 
throng who 
watched him. 
At every second step he paused to kneel 
on the hot, dusty marble pavement and 
lay before him the long thin slips of 
closely-written sugar cane, as he raised 
his hands to his bowed head in propitia- 
tory adoration. The Serene One swayed 
slowly to and fro as he eyed the ap- 
proaching figure, clad in its rich new 
robes of holy yellow, in recognition of 
this complete abstraction. Even the 
timid white monkey, who had hitherto 
viewed his stable-companion with un- 
celestial dread, made a cautious chatter- 
ing movement. 

Slowly, nearer draws the High Priest, 
and steadily the Serene One’s eye rests 
upon him, his body ceaselessly rocking 
the while. When the Holy Prince is 
within a discreet distance—for even 
own cousins to the gods are not to be 
blindly trusted in matters sublunary— 
the Serene One’s ears rise gently and 
move forward as a man might raise his 
eyebrows in considering a weighty 
question. As the tempting slices are 
held towards him he ceases his tread- 
mill motion and advances his trunk to 
accept them in so friendly a manner as 
to bate the breath of the eager crowd. 

Has the devil at last been exorcised ? 

Has the Whitest of Heavenly Pearls 
become finally purified of evil ? 

Apparently he has not, for with the 
cane slips within his grasp he suddenly 
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uprears his trunk, and in a very ecstacy 
of fury dashes them to the ground, then 
turns his passion-blazing eye and stamps 
impotently with shackled feet. 

A moan of utter despair bursts from 
the heartsick spectators. Till now he 
has refused to touch the proffered 
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And the sinking sun grew redder and 
more isolated as the priest’s moaning 
chants mingled like a distant storm- 
wind with the harsh sounds of native 
music, and the angry cries of the Serene 
One, whose skin was being cleansed with 
showers of tamarind water for the 





What can this new violence 
Surely the devil within him 
must mean to bring total destruction 


scrolls. 
portend? 


on the land. Instinctively every eye is 
turned on the round red sun that is 
already sunk low toward the horizon, 
for it is the third day—and there is but 
one trial remaining. 

Then began once more the long 
chanting prayers. And the tom-toms 
crashed wildly while His Majesty’s Eu- 
ropean band strove miserably to render 
the National Anthem, and completed 
chaos in the effort. Eight failures had 
reduced the whole assemblage to the 
collapse wrought of weariness in long 
waiting. The King leaned back in his 
golden litter, and his gaze traveled sadly 
out to the sparkling Mother whose rip- 
pling bosom oft bore strange black 
objects that pranced merrily on her 
breast, moved upwards and downwards 
as if by her silent inward laughter 
objects that careered blithely with tue 
swift current, with upraised arms and 
crooked fingers that seemed blindly 
grappling for some lost holding. 








easier exit of his evil occupier. His 
helplessness was becoming more appar- 
ent to himself, for, the better to perform 
his ablutions and brushings, armed 
kurnaks stood on each side of him, while 
every leg bore the weight of a massive 
chain that held him between four posts 
of whitened teak trunks. 

Yet from the first hour had his doom 
been sealed, for the hunger that was 
gnawing his vitals and lashing him to 
madness was also quelling the splen- 
did pride, the arrogance of the free 
child of the jungle. He had sulked; 
he had stamped; he had cried his 
wrongs to the unheeding heavens; he 
had appealed piteously to the lost com- 
rades of his past life; he had sought to 
use the magnificent physical strength 
which nature had given him, to the 
destruction of the fetters that held him, 
and—he had failed. As the waters 
rolled over his restless body his soul 
was filled with the bitterness of con- 
quest—and hunger. At his feet, shattered 
by his own passionate act, lay the rem- 
nants of sugar-cane on which had been 
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set forth his name, his titles, the hon- 
ors to be awarded to him, and the de- 
scription of his sacred person—expressed 
in language as flowery and beautiful as 
the characters of the writing were 
graceful and laborious. 

With a low groan of hungry desire he 
picked up a piece and put it in his 
mouth. 

There was a moment of awed silence. 
Then the glad shout of triumphant 
thanksgiving, beginning with those 
around who saw, was taken up and 
repeated by those without who heard, 
as they lingered anxiously watching the 
declining day. 

In trembling haste the High Priest 
brought the newly written slabs, scarce 
daring to murmur his urgent prayers as 
he, for the last time, offered the Holy 
One his insignia of captivity and fame. 
With pride-quenched eye and eager, 
outstretched trunk the Pearl of the 
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Ocean reached for the food, little caring 
what names and titles might be written 
thereon. 

The red sun sank silently and sud- 
denly from view, while the Mother of 
Waters glided laughingly on, bearing 
her ghastly burdens with unconscious 
gentleness. And the dark, vapor-filled 
night closed in as the Most Holy One 
was led forth, humbled, to his house. 
In the growing gloom, ere he crossed 
the threshold of his prison, he gazed a 
farewell to the wide-spreading banyans 
and tall waving grasses of the home of 
his freedom. 

So—it was done, and another mighty 
heart had throbbed out its passion and 
passed into the glorious bondage of 
fame, its great free life-wave breaking 
helplessly on the tiny altar of man’s 
futile decrees. 

Still, it is a great matter to be wor- 
shiped. 
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BY J. M. 


NLY a few daring guns have 
roused the echoes of that 
strange, lone, iron land—the 
west coast of Greenland, stretch- 

ing northward from Upernavick. Yet 
this Polar region has a fair share of 
game, and the possibilities for sport are 
not so limited as those who consider the 
land to be an abomination of desolation, 
might imagine. On ¢erra firma are 
found reindeer, polar bear, fox and 
Arctic hare, while in the floe-burdened, 
ice-cold waters are many walrus, various 
kinds of seal, narwhal, blue and white 
whale, etc. We of the Relief Expedi- 
tion, during our quest for daring Lieu- 
tenant Peary and his gallant band of 
explorers, enjoyed many interesting 
experiences, prominent among which 
were our encounters with wild creatures, 
pursued for the food or sport they af- 
forded, as the case happened to be. 
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Our first attempt at Arctic hunting 
was not a brilliant one. On the second 
day after our departure from Uperna- 
vick we were threading our way between 
the ice-rafts of Melville Bay. For a 
time we encountered only the more 
detached ice-masses that yielded ready 
passage to our steady steam-whaler, 
but later, denser ice-packs obstructed 
our advance. We had to back out fre- 
quently and try other “leads,” some- 
times had to bump forcibly into the ice 
to break a passage. However, we were 
making fairly good time, and congratu- 
lating ourselves that we would soon 
make the passage of this treacherous 
ice-locked bay, the great terror of Arc- 
tic navigators. 

About five p. m., while at supper, the 
ship slackened speed, and then came to 
a full stop with a terrific thump; she 
had run into the solid ice-pack. As we 
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were lamenting our fate, a black object, 
sighted off the starboard quarter, 
seemed to be coming toward the A7ée. 
Such was not the case, however, as we 
found later when the fog lifted. The 
dark object proved to be a sleeping 
seal. There were several on the ice 
three or four hundred feet off. Bryant, 
Entriken and myself, with one of the 
sailors, jumped over on the ice, which 
near the boat was soft and covered with 
snow elevations, or hummocks. It was 
difficult walking and we sank up to our 
knees in the soft snow. We had to jump 
across from one ice-mass to the other, 
or walk carefully over the narrow 
bridges. A short distance from the 
boat, however, the ice was solid, but 
covered with snow, so that our progress 
was slow. Before we could shoot the 
seal turned, gazed at us an instant -and 
“flopped” back into his hole. We 
waited a short time for him to reappear, 
but he was not so minded. The game 
seen was the common seal or “ nets- 
chuck.” 

In Winter, when the sea is frozen 
over, these seal are quite numerous. 
The manner in which they are caught 
shows the ingenuity and skill of the 
native. The seal breaks a hole in the 
ice, and makes a small opening at the 
top of the snow-mound covering his 
home. This is the blow-hole for air, so 
small that it is often not detected by 
the sharp Eskimo. His dog, however, 
scents the game, and then the master 
lies down near the hole, with harpoon 
ready, and as soon as the peculiar blow- 
ing of the seal is heard, he thrusts the 
weapon into the mound, and thus fixes 
the seal. No matter whether his wait 
is rewarded immediately or several 
hours of watching are necessary, it is all 
the same to the Eskimo. Instances are 
mentioned by the natives where the 
hunter lay in wait two days or more 
when food was scarce. 

Another method of catching the seal 
when he is on the ice might be termed 
“stalking.” The Eskimo creeps care- 
fully and slowly upon the wary “ poosi,” 
never permitting his enthusiasm to 
hurry him. If the seal turns, the Es- 
kimo remains perfectly still, or attempts 
to creep closer by imitating the habits 
of the seal. He lowers his head, the 
seal-skin clothing producing a close re- 
semblance, or he lies down and moves 
his hands and feet as the seals do their 


flippers ; he also scratches the ice and 
goes through other maneuvers, but 
always remains untiring and persistent 
until he gets near enough to pierce the 
game with his harpoon and dispatch it 
with his lance. This method is exceed- 
ingly difficult, as the seals are very sus- 
picious. In the summer, when the seals 
are found on small ice cakes or in the 
water, the Eskimo harpoons them from 
his seal-skin boat, called the kayak. To 
his harpoon point a seal-skin float or 
bladder, about the size of a half barrel, 
is attached, and this prevents the seal 
from sinking when killed. The lance 
gives the finishing touch. As is well 
known, the more common variety, the 
saddle-back seal, is found in immense 
numbers. on the ice-floes, where it is 
easily killed by whalers, who simply 
club the creatures to death. The only 


seal said to be of the combative dispo- 


sition is the bladder-nose or crested 
seal. When infuriated they will attack 
anyone who comes near them. On our 
return we killed one of these in Mel- 
ville Bay. They have a soft, velvety 
skin, and are from six to eight feet long. 
The skin of the nets-chuck is used by 
the natives for clothing, boots, tents, 
and for covering their frail kayaks. 

We were prisoned in the “ pack” for 
many hours, but at last, after frequent 
thumping and bumping, our steamer 
was forced through the small floes by 
breaking a passage for herself. Often 
it appeared as if she would be dashed 
to pieces, but she was stanch and stiff, 
with an iron sheathed bow and a strong 
beam running from stem to stern. 

When, on July twenty-third, we 
reached our goal, Peary’s winter quar- 
ters at Redcliff in McCormick Bay, we 
found the party well, and hopeful of 
Peary’s and Astrup’s return from the 
Inland Ice. Two days later we decided 
to try for walrus on our first hunt in 
north Greenland. We expected to find 
the game in Inglefield Gulf, and took 
a couple of Eskimos along in each boat 
as guides, for they are experienced 
hunters. We rowed awhile, then get- 
ting a brisk wind astern, put up sail and 
went skimming along across Murchison 
Sound. In order to trim the boat I went 
on the forward deck above the locker, 
and as it was very comfortable there, I 
took a nap. We were getting along 
at considerable speed, when I awoke 
just in time to see an immense iceberg 
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straight ahead towering high above us. 
I called to Gibson, who was sculling, 
but whose view ahead was hampered 
by the jibsail, then jerked up a gaff to 
push off the boat. The jib was torn 
loose and the side of the boat scraped, 
but Gibson dexterously saved us. 

As we approached the opposite shore, 
we spied a large seal basking in the sun 
on an ice-cake. It was the largest va- 
riety of its race, called the ‘“ Ook-jook,” 
or bearded seal. Specimens sometimes 
measure ten feet or more. Our boats 
separated and attempted to approach 
within rifle shot before the seal was 
aroused. We had to be exceedingly 
sautious and row as noiselessly. as pos- 
sible, for all seals have very acute hear- 
ing and are easily frightened. If not 
killed immediately, or fatally wounded, 
they will crawl to their hole and drop 
in. But this particular seal was not to 
be caught napping; it awoke, turned 
and stared stupidly at us, while we 
stopped rowing, bent our heads and 
waited in breathless anxiety, fearing it 
would dive into its hole. The creature’s 
fears were evidently allayed, for it soon 
turned around for another siesta. Again 
we took to our oars, and stole forward, 
stopping whenever our presence seemed 
to be suspected, and gliding on as 
chance offered, until we had advanced 
within rifle shot. This end had hardly 
been gained when the seal raised its 
head again and started quickly for the 
hole only a few feet distant. At once 
the Eskimos began screeching and yell- 
ing in a maniacal manner. The seal 
stopped and turned around in blank 
amazement, then disappeared into his 
hole. We fired, but too late. 

Gibson said we should have fired as 
soon as the Eskimos began yelling, for 
the noise holds the attention of the seal 
only a moment; but we had not been 
warned of this feature of seal hunting, 
and were totally unprepared. We had 
at first simply grasped our guns in stupid 
bewilderment, wondering if the Eskimos 
were “ perblocktoo,” which means crazy. 

We saw several seal, but could not 
get close enough to them, so turned in 
shore, and landed on Herbert Island 
for lunch. The principal article of our 
table d’hote was canned pemmican, 
which Nansen, the first explorer to cross 
Greenland, gloated over so much, and 
the food that Greely depended greatly 
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upon. Herbert Island is exceedingly pic- 





turesque. Its lofty peaks intersected by 
numerous pendent glaciers, that hung 
suspended midway up the mountain 
side, formed a striking picture, varied 
by an exquisite mosaic of red sand- 
stone, mountain-moss and marble white 
glacier stream. But it interested us 
more as a hunting ground, for it was 
reported to abound in deer, and as it 
proved to be too early for walrus, we de- 
decided we would be contented with deer. 

As we neared the lower extremity 
of the island, the Eskimo in Bryant's 
boat raised his finger and pointed 
silently to a moss-decked spot half-way 
up the hill, At first we saw nothing, 
for the Summer coat of the deer so 
closely resembles the verdure around 
the gray-mottled lichen-covered stones, 


that it is difficult to tell them apart. 
The: Innuit’s acute sight had _ dis- 
covered two deer grazing there. 


Judging the Eskimos to be more ex- 
perienced, we arranged that they should 
land first and attempt to capture the 
deer. We crept up the slope opposite 
the hill and eagerly watched proceed- 
ings. We lost sight of our husky, then 
he reappeared, walking so stealthily and 
half-doubled along the hill-side that our 
patience was sorely tried. Finally two 
shots rang out and a deer fell. Then 
we heard three more shots in rapid 
succession and our other guide appeared 
running after the second deer, but failed 
to bag his game, though once he was 
within fifty feet of the quarry. The 
Eskimo’s method differs materially 
from ours; either they have no confi- 
dence in their aim or in their guns. 
They wait until they get within close 
range, relying chiefly upon their skill 
in stalking ; whereas we would consider 
a shot at a range of one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred feet as easy, 
and close enough even for a tyro. 
When we came up to our husky, his 
face beamed joyously as he pointed 
with great pride to his game. We 
chased two more deer, but they were 
too swift for us. We also killed some 
jaegers and small bladder-nosed seals 
that were swimming in the clear water 
at the base of the bluff. 

A peculiar thing occurred while we 
were lunching. Gibson was in the boat 
making coffee over our clumsy alcohol 
stove, and I was standing on the rocks 
near the boat, while the others were 
lying around resting after the chase. 
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Of a sudden the water came rushing up 
the rocks and over the island in an im- 
mense flood, swift and powerful. If the 
Eskimo had not seized the gaff and 
pushed off the boat, it would have been 
crushed against the rocks. The waves 
as quickly receded, and again returned. 
This tidal wave or eddy was repeated 
several times. Our long rubber boots 
came in handy, as the water came up 
above our knees. This wave was caused 
by an immense iceberg, quite far off, 
breaking and falling into the water. 

There was a curious incident con- 
nected with this experience. Shortly 
before our deluge Gibson had found an 
old Eskimo grave, and had removed the 
skull for ethnological purposes. The 
Eskimo had not seen him commit this 
sacrilege, so, in order to test the truth 
of the assertion that they became very 
savage at such desecration, Gibson 
asked the husky if it would be right to 
take the skull, as he desired it very 
much. .The Eskimo objected most em- 
phatically, and when Gibson insisted 
upon taking it, the Eskimo, who was 
the Angikok, 2. ¢., the priest and prophet 
of the tribe, replied that the waters 
would come up and drown him. 

It was about midnight when we 
started homeward. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly, the sky blue and beauti- 
ful, the sea calm and placid as a crystal 
lake. We were truly in the realm of 
Aurora, where daylight holds supreme 
sway, with the exception of the Winter's 
dreary darkness of three and a half 
months. 

Our next hunt, and a most exciting 
one it was, took place in Kane’s Basin, 
near Renssalaer Bay. We _ had at- 
tempted to make the passage of Smith's 
Sound in order to explore that largest 
of all Greenland’s glaciers, Humboldt 
Glacier, but our ambitious aspirations 
were nipped in the bud. Here many 
Arctic vessels have been “ nipped,” and 
many tragic incidents of polar expedi- 
tions have resulted. Our passage up- 
ward was blocked by a dense cordon of 
ice, a solid impassable pack, extending 
from Greenland to America’s shore; 
not the loose, detached ice-floes of Mel- 
ville Bay, but a hard, thick, insurmount- 
able barrier, bedecked with snowy 
hillocks or mounds, called hummocks. 
Here we had our first walrus hunt. 
We were warned of their presence by 
the peculiar yelping or barking that 
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sounded as if some dog were in dis- 
tress. At first we thought that some of 
Peary’s dogs were lost, but on further 
investigation discovered the source of 
the cries. Large numbers of walrus 
were disporting in the water, and others 
were lying on the ice-floes not many 
hundred yards from the ship. It did 
not take long to lower the whaleboat, 
and for a few of the members of our 
party, with Dan, our Eskimo interpre- 
ter, as harpooner, to make for the wal- 
rus. Then followed our first walrus 
experience. We captured two and re- 
turned in triumph to the A7zte. With 
the sailors’ assistance they were drawn 
on the ice-pan adjacent, and Entriken 
and Hite started to skin one walrus; 
Bryant, Vorse and I performed the 
same operation on the other. The 
creatures weighed between eighteen 
hundred and two thousand pounds 
each, and were from ten to twelve feet 
long. Lieutenant Schwatka described 
the walrus as “huge seals, with upper 
canine-teeth prolonged into tusks.” 
These tusks are usually from one to 
two feet in length, and I have seen 
some that were two and a half and even 
three feet long. 

When full grown, the tusk weighs 
about five pounds. Their length does 
not seem to be dependent upon either 
the age or size of the animal, as often a 
young, small walrus will have long 
tusks. The average weight of the full- 
grown animal is about a ton. “They 
frequently attain a length of from fifteen 
to eighteen feet, and half as much 
around the fore flippers. The flippers 
are some two feet long, and capable, 
when extended, of covering a consider- 
able area, and of forcing the animal 
rapidly through the water. Walrus also 
use these flippers to protect wounded 
comrades and to carry their offspring. 
The inside of these paws is covered by 
a horny skin that serves to protect their 
palms in scrambling around over the 
rough ice.” The walrus-flippers, when 
properly cooked, are considered a great 
delicacy by the Eskimos, “The flavor of 
the flipper is very similar to that of the 
coarser clams.” The meat did not seem 


as delicate as that of the seal or narwhal. 
“ The flesh of the walrus is protected by 
a thick blanket of fat—the blubber— 
which enables it to resist the icy water 
of the Arctic seas. 
nearly a barrel of oil. 


This fat yields 
The hide is used 
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by the Eskimos to make soles for their 
boots, or kamiks, and it is also cut into 
strips for their harpoon-lines. It is 
from one to one and a half inches thick.” 
The formidable tusks are used as weap- 
ons of offense and defense, and also, it 
is stated, to gather their food, the clams. 

We were cutting and perspiring ener- 
getically, when one of the seamen cried 
out that there were two walrus on an 
ice-cake only two hundred yards away. 
Vorse and I dropped our knives, and 
called to some of the boys to go with us. 
They had gone below to rest and the 
others wished to remain and finish the 
walrus as Captain Pike was impatient 
to return. Vorse and I easily persuaded 
one of the seamen, Hays, a veritable 
Viking, to accompany us. We were too 
late; the walrus, scenting danger, had 
dived off their icy perch. We rowed 
back to the place where we had our 
recent encounter, but saw no walrus. 
Then we decided to skirt around for a 
time and see what would result. We 
had almost despaired, when two huge. 
walrus were spied on an ice-pan not far 
off. We took in our oars, and let Hays 
scull, as it made less noise. The walrus 
were basking indolently in the sun, but 
were aroused at the sound of the boat, 
turned their massive heads, and gazed 
sleepily at us. Hays stopped sculling, 
and, their fears allayed, they dropped 
their heads for another doze. We ad- 
vanced closer, and when we were within 
two hundred feet, took careful aim at 
the back of the neck. Three shots broke 
the stillness, and one walrus dropped 
over dead. We rowed up, and found 
three bullet wounds in the nape of the 
neck, the vulnerable part—the skull 
being too hard and other portions of the 
body too thick and tough. We chopped 
off the head, as we only desired it and 
the tusks. There was only one tusk 
apiece for Vorse and myself, so we 
sculled further hoping to capture another 
one. Our search was successful. We saw 
three more—a male, female and young 
one were apparently asleep, as the shoot- 
ing had not frightened them. Hays 
again attempted to scull close up that 
we might capture all of them, as when 
you kill the parents you can easily get 
the young—but they heard us, raised 
their heads, and glared at us. We re- 
mained quiet, and they lay down again 
—we started ahead once more—they 
turned slowly and with awkward dignity 
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reared their bodies and made a move- 
ment as if about to jump into the water. 
But as we remained perfectly quiet 
they turned and lay down again. This 
maneuver was repeated several times, 
and fearing they would escape, we fired, 
that is Vorse and I. Hays’ gun wassilent 
—he had omitted to charge it, though I 
had reminded him of it a few moments 
before. This was unfortunate as he had 
aimed for the mother. We wounded the 
male severely, then quickly rowed up 
and finished him.- As we were ap- 
proaching the ice, we saw the mother 
carrying off her offspring, holding it on 
her back and between her flippers. It 
was an interesting sight and showed her 
fostering care. Vorse let fly at the 
baby, and I wounded the mother, but 
we did not follow up this advantage, for 
suddenly we saw the walrus coming for 
us from all directions, and we had been 
warned of their desperation. Hays, 
therefore, jumped on the ice cake and 
began chopping off the head of the dead 
male with a rusty ship’s axe. He was 
about half finished, when a large herd 
of walrus appeared not more than thirty 
yards distant. Hays did not like the 
look of things, and hastily jumped back 
into the boat, but we emphatically as- 
sured him that we would not leave, 
until we had the head. Vorse grasped 
a gaff and said he would hold the boat 
near the ice, and I would keep them at 
bay with my Winchester. So Tom re- 
turned to remove the head. Shot after 
shot was fired into their ranks—they 
could not stand such a fusillade and 
finally turned and left us. We did not 
blame Tom for not wanting to stay on 
the ice, as the herd could have easily 
tipped over the small cake. There is 
not much danger in attacking walrus on 
the large ice-floes, as they are so heavy 
and awkward that they can be avoided 
or slain without risk, but in the water 
when they are in herds of fifty or a 
hundred head it is quite different. 

We were destined to have some proof 
of this. Thinking the walrus had de- 
parted for good, Tom calmly proceeded 
with his work. But the wounded had 
merely beat a retreat to gather rein- 
forcements, and soon we found our- 
selves in a precarious position. The 
fierce, ugly beasts were coming from all 
directions, bellowing discordantly, lash- 
ing the waters with their strong, heavy 
flippers, raising their gleaming white 
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tusks, and glaring at us with bloodshot, 
revengeful eyes. Fortunately Hays 
made the last cut through the immense 
neck, and threw the head into the boat, 
not a moment too soon. Vorse pushed 
off, and as they came within twenty feet 
we gave them a volley, trying to make 
each shot tell, as we found that we had 
only six or eight rounds apiece. We 
saw a mother carry her two offsprings 
away, one under each flipper, and then 
return to the battle. Again the herds 
retreated, only to return and make an- 
other charge more furious and deter- 
mined. One attempted to raise his tusk 
over the side of the boat, but was pre- 
vented in time. At last, when we had 
almost despaired, 
for our ammuni- 
tion was failing 
fast, they could no 
longer withstand 
the leadenshower, 
and. turned and 
fled in terror- 
stricken disorder. 
We also turned, 
the other way, and 
beat a hasty re- 
treat; Tom scull- 
ing, Vorse and I 
rowing. We were 
quite elated with 
our hunt, and 
proud of our suc- 
cess in capturing 
two gigantic sea 
horses; for the 
walrus when in 
the water is the 
noblest and most 
courageous game 
in the Arctic seas. 
We were fagged 
out on our return, 
having rowed about forty miles the day 
previous. We helped skin the walrus, 
then retired to our hard, narrow berths, 
and when I awoke we were returning to 
Peary’s winter quarters. 

We had another walrus adventure 
near Etah, an old Eskimo settlement, 
visited by Kane in 1885. Twoamusing 
incidents occurred. A walrus seized 
our commander Prof. Heilprin’s oar as 
he was about to kodak the animal. I 
also took, as I thought, two good views 
when the walrus were less than twenty 
feet from us. Great was my disap- 
pointment on finding that in my ex- 
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citement I had committed the old fault 
of neglecting to remove the cap. 

The Aite was anchored in McCor- 
mick Bay, where we awaited Peary’s re- 
turn. If he did not return by August 
the first, we were to search the route 
taken by him on the inland ice. We 
did this, and had a remarkable and 
most dramatic meeting on this vast 
wilderness—desolate and without a land- 
mark—naught but ice and snow. In 
the meantime, Bryant, Entriken, Mee- 
han and myself were directed to take 
one of the small boats and row over 
across to Iglootahomy in Robinson’s Bay 
north of McCormick Bay. This was 
formerly an Eskimo village, but desert- 
ed now. Here we 
encamped, pitching 
our tent near a 
turbulent glacier 
stream. Whilst 
Bryant and En- 
triken were prepar- 
ing our evening 
meal, Meehan and 
I waded the stream 
and climbed the hill 
near by, up the 
irregular stone 
ledges, the loom- 
eries of the little 
auk. We shot a few 
of the birds. Then 
hearing the signal 
for dinner, we hast- 
ened back, as our 
long row had given 
us voracious appe- 
tites. ; 

We had heartily 
enjoyed our rough 
repast, and were 
taking a siesta,when 
someone called out 
that there was an Arctic hare on 
the hill opposite. I ran for my gun, 
and started to wade across the stream 
which had become swollen by the 
melting ice and snow from the glacier 
at the upper end of the valley, and was 
now quite a powerful torrent. Half 
way across I was carried off my feet, 
thrown down and felt myself being 
dragged down the stream. I managed 
to scramble across, pretty well soaked. 
There stood Brer rabbit on his hind 
feet, a big fat specimen, in snow white 
Arctic dress, gazing down impudently. 
On my approach he quickly sped fur- 
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ther up the hill, whilst I made a detour 
under the shelter of the overhanging 
rocks, crept up within easy range, and 
bagged my first Arctic hare. These an- 
imals are very agile and scramble with 
marvelous rapidity up the rough moun- 
tains, stopping occasionally to look back 
in saucy defiance. They. are about the 
size of the American rabbit, though they 
appear somewhat larger on account of 
their thick coat of fur. We found them 
excellent eating, though the Eskimos, 
as a rule, do not care for them—the 
foxes do, however. Apropos of the 
blue Arctic fox, which we did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining ourselves, though the 
Eskimo shot some for us, they are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to capture, being very 
crafty and nimble of foot. The Eskimo 
usually catches them in traps, made 
after the old crude style—a flat rock 
resting on a figure 4 spring, made from 
bone or ivory pieces. It is so arranged 
that the rock falls on the side walls and 
thus does not crush the fox, but cap- 
tures him alive. 
are used instead of stones. 

On the third day of our sojourn in 
this picturesque region, having been 
somewhat unsuccessful in our “ Tuttoo ” 
adventures, we concluded to row further 
up the bay. It was warm work, for old 
Sol has power even in the Arctic re- 
gions. The fatigue and heat were soon 
forgotten when a school of “ Kakokta” 
(white whale) came puffing along, their 
white backs glistening like polished 
marble, standing out in vivid relief 
from the greenish blue waters, whereas 
the blue whales often appeared as sim- 
ply the billows of the water. Their 
graceful arched backs appeared only for 
a moment, then they dived below and it 
was uncertain where they would reap- 
pear, and yet they seemed as well drilled 
as a German regiment, following their 
leader in regular file, and even when 
disturbed and their ranks broken, they 
would quickly close in again and ob- 
serve the same discipline. We pursued 
several schools, but they were too quick 
for us, and we did not wish to shoot 
them, though they were within easy 
range, as they would have sunk, unless, 
as the sailor states, we chanced to strike 
a spinal column. In that case the vic- 
tim would be paralyzed and float. We 
therefore attempted to harpoon them 
after the old Eskimo method. The har- 
poon has a wooden shaft with a walrus 
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ivory tip, in which is fastened an iron 
point. The spear point is connected, by 
means of a walrus-hide line, to a blad- 
der or float, and as soon as the spear is 
fast, this float is thrown into the water, 
to prevent the animal from sinking. 
The whale may dive several times, but 
soon becomes exhausted, and is then 
dispatched with a lance. The natives 
are very skillful in the use of these 
weapons. Our old stuttering husky, 
Kiuna, stood in the boat with arm poised, 
and as we approached near the school, 
swiftly threw his harpoon at a big white 
mass that appeared for a moment pro- 
truding out of the water. The point 
struck the side of the whale, Kiuna 
threw over the float, and we rejoiced in 
our capture. Alas, only for a moment, 
for the point failed to hold. We made 
several other attempts, but could not 
get close enough to the game for sure 
work. With two other boats to help us, 
we might have used the sailors’ method 
of forcing the whales inshore, in which 
way they are often easily captured. In 
this connection I might refer to the nar- 
whal, several of which were captured by 
the Peary party. One was shot by Mrs. 
Peary, shortly before our return. They 
attain a size from fourteen to twenty 
feet, and have a long twisted ivory tusk 
four to eight feet or more in length. 
This tusk is of the finest ivory, harder 
and more valuable than the walrus or 
elephant ivory. It is used by the nar- 
whal for offense and defense, and is a 
formidable weapon, as it can easily 
pierce the frail skin kayak of the native 
or a wooden boat. It is stated that it 
will even penetrate the bottom of a 
coppered ship. In ordinary service it 
secures food for its owner by piercing 
fish, and it is also used to break the ice 
when the narwhal desires fresh air. 
The skin is considered a savory tidbit 
by the Eskimos. It is sleek, slimy look- 
ing, of mottled black and white appear- 
ance, and surely not inviting to a stran- 
ger. Narwhal are caught by the Eskimos 
with the harpoon and float, and the ivory 
tusks are used for sledge runners and 
for making the hunting implements. 
Shortly before leaving North Green- 
land, the country of the Arctic High- 
landers, as the Eskimos of this region 
have been misnamed by Ross, several 
members of the Relief Party rowed 
over to Inglefield Gulf, south of the 
McCormick Bay, to hunt and make 
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further collections. On the third day of 
our stay here we concluded to row over 
to Herbert Island, right opposite, for 
reindeer, as we had captured some there 
on a previous occasion. Our Com- 
mander hesitated to give his consent, 
as there had been a severe storm during 
the night, and the sky was still dark 
and threatening. During the night we 
were aroused by the storm, and fearing 
our boat would be crushed by the bergs, 
we hurried down to draw it further up 
the shore. Whilst there we witnessed a 
magnificent spectacle. The  storm- 
tossed, wind-driven icebergs, a host of 
giant and pigmy masses, were carried 
up the Bay at headlong speed, the rain 


pouring down in torrents, but no sound’ 


of thunder, nor was it ever heard in the 
Arctics. The huge waves rushed far up 
the beach, leaving bergs and ice-masses 
stranded all along the coast. These 
masses were so thick at some places 
that there was no passage-way. The 
gulf was also studded with bergs, some 
of immense size, and graceful shapes, 
noble specimens of icy architecture, 
with exquisite coloring. The concave 
walls and water-washed arches were 
of a luminous blue, impossible to’ paint. 
We were hardly well out from the shore 
when it began to snow, and the fog was 
seen approaching. About one-third of 
the way across we sighted a couple of 
walrus on an ice-cake. Profiting by 
our former experience we proceeded 
with patience and caution, and were 
enabled to slip up within short range 
without arousing them. Our artillery 
spoke, and the beasts were awakened, 
and rolled off the ice-pan with a re- 
markable speed for their bulk. They 

ere wounded, however, as was evident 
from the blood-stained water, and when 
we reached the ice-cake we saw one of 
the walrus struggling in the water and 
bellowing with pain. We rowed right 
up to him, and he came near getting 
under our boat. If he had it would 
have been all up with us. Dan stood 
ready, with arm outstretched and har- 
poon raised in a strong grasp. He 
gave a vigorous throw, and great was 
our joy when the iron struck home. 
Immediately the float was thrown over, 
and came near getting caught in the 
sharp ice-cake. We dislodged it and 
hastened in pursuit. We soon found 
a second walrus, which we despatched 
after some vigorous opposition, and 
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stuck a gaff in him. After a short time 
we caught the first one and made a har- 
poon line fast to his flipper. Then we 
had a gigantic task trying to haul them 
on the 1ce—it was very slippery and they 
were very heavy, weighing over two 
thousand pounds. We only succeeded 
in getting them far enough up to chop 
off their heads. 

In the meantime large, soft flakes of 
snow fell thick and fast, and Herbert 
Island was completely concealed from 
view. It was, therefore, thought best to 
return, as crossing the gulf would be 
attended with considerable risk on ac- 
count of the numerous icebergs, and we 
would stand little chance of getting 
any more game in such weather. We 
soon discovered three more walrus on 
an ice floe straight ahead, and they were 
too tempting to resist. One was severely 
wounded, but in his struggles tilted over 
the small icepan, and he disappeared 
from view, appearing again right astern 
of us. We rowed after him, moving 
backward and forward, and maneuver- 
ing in order to get our harpoon into his 
thick hide. Someone called out that a 
large school was advancing. The other 
walrus that had escaped had evidently 
gone for assistance, and the herd now 
came toward us in battle array. Our 
wounded friend, though in his death 
throes, was making a last effort to swim 
to them for protection, but in our en- 
thusiasm we were not to be deterred, 
and Entriken and I rowed into the pack, 
while Bryant and Hite stood ready to 
keep the creatures at a respectful dis- 
tance. Bryant called out “ Row for him, 
boys; we will keep the others away.” 
Hite exclaimed “It is about time you 
did,” and he was right, for they were 
dangerously near, and we shortened the 
distance rapidly, as we were rowing 
directly towards them. It was exhilar- 
ating sport, and they were worthy foes. 
A huge wounded beast, undaunted, 
came again and again for us. He 
seemed to be the leader, and dashed 
against the side of the boat and raised 
his massive body in order to throw his 
tusks over the side. Hite was elated, 
for this was his first hunt. With a wild 
hurrah he planted a bullet square in the 
neck, and we held the victim with a 
gaff until Dan stuck the harpoon into 
him. In the meanwhile Bryant was 


kept busy with an ugly opponent that 
seized the sculling-oar. Bryant politely 
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shouted “D you, let go!” at the 
same time giving him the contents of 
his rifle. Satisfied for a time, our tough 
sea-horses retreated, but came again, 
reinforced by other schools more fierce 
and angry than ever. Entriken’s well- 
directed shot, followed by a volley from 
our Winchesters settled the combat. 
They turned and fled. We did likewise, 
towing that immense bulk after us as 
there was no ice-cake near 

On another occasion, while on the 
search for Verhoff, the members of both 
parties were sent off in detachments to 
scour the valley and mountains at the 
apex of Robinson’s Bay. Entriken and 
I, with Koko, an Eskimo youth, and a 
good hunter, were directed to search the 
mountain opposite. As we were ascend- 
ing the moss-covered hill, with varie- 
gated tints of green and red, Kokoss 
trained eye noticed fresh deer tracks di- 
rected upwards toward the summit, so 
we kept a careful lookout, and when we 
arrived at the top, we saw two grayish 
objects moving in the distance. 
whispered “ Tuttoo” (reindeer). En- 
triken went tothe right, skirting around 
the hill under the shelter of the cliffs, 
whilst Koko and I attempted to stalk 
them. It was a very difficnlt matter, as 
the summit was flat and treeless. The 
largest trees in Greenland are only from 
six to ten inches high, and there were 
very few large boulders to conceal us. 
As we approached closer, we saw that 
there were three deer grazing about five 
hundred yards off. We stood still, as the 
deer had turned and were looking in 
our direction, having no doubt scented 
us, for the wind was in their favor. 
Their suspicions were quieted, however, 
and they resumed their grazing while we 
advanced cautiously, but only a short dis- 
tance, for they were again frightened. 
We dropped down, lay flat upon the 
ground and attempted to crawl nearer, 
then tried other tactics. Koko raised his 
arms, to represent their antlers, moved 
his head from side to side, and imitated 
their bleating. It was amusing to watch 
his skillful manoeuvres. In his deer- 
skin suit, he looked very much like a 
deer. They would run forward, gaze 
curiously at us, and then scamper off— 
this was repeated several times, but as 
yet we were too far away. I was getting 
somewhat impatient, and my back, un- 
used to the double-up action, was feeling 
the strain, when two shots were heard, 
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and two deer dropped. Entriken had 
fired. I ran for the third and wounded 
him in the leg, but he succeeded in get- 
ting away. We returned, and Koko 
skinned and eviscerated the two deer 
with remarkable dexterity, then he took 
one large, heavy carcass, swung it over 
his shoulder, and started on the journey 
down the hill for the boat—quite a task, 
as the descent was rugged, either cov- 
ered with soft, yielding moss, concealing 
the numerous pits, or it was over jagged, 
sharp-edged rocks ; but he did not seem 
to mind his burden. The Northern Es. 
kimos are a strong and sturdy race. 
They are quite intelligent, being very 
observant, and possessing a very acute 
sight. I noticed some stone screens be- 
hind which the Eskimos conceal them- 
selves until the reindeer come near by 
to graze on the luxuriant mossy bed. 
Then they slay them with their bows 
and arrows. These screens are con- 
structed by standing upright two large 
stones at right angles to each other, be- 
hind which the Eskimos lie in wait pa- 
tiently for hours. 

The great white bear we had not yet 
seen, nor did we discover one of these 
magnificent brutes until we were on our 
return trip. North Greenland was fad- 
ing fast in the distance, and we were 
again in the labyrinths of Melville Bay, 
and very much disappointed, for it 
seemed as if we should never interview 
bruin, though we had seen numerous 
tracks on the ice sheets. One morning 
the party was somewhat startled to see 
a bear coming directly toward the ship, 
impelled either by curiosity or hunger. 
If they had waited, the bear would have, 
no doubt, walked right up to the ship, 
but, of course, they were impatient, and 
riddled him with bullets as soon as he 
came within range. On another occa- 
sion they chased a bear and her cub 
quite a distance over the ice, but were 
left far inthe rear. The Eskimo method 
is much more interesting. Their dogs 
are especially trained, and are so eager 
for the fray that as soon as the bear is 
scented it is exceedingly difficult to 
hold them. When they get near enough 
to the bear, the line is loosened, and 
they are freed from the sledge, they 
rush to the attack and harass their dan- 
gerous game by-nipping and teasing it 
until their master comes up and slays 
the bear with his lance. Another in- 
genious plan when they have no dog, is 
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for one of the Eskimos to make a feint 
with the lance as if to strike the right 
side of the bear as it rears on its hind 
legs, then the other Eskimo plunges 
his spear into the unguarded left side. 
Accounts vary regarding the courage of 
the Polar bear. He is agile, notwith- 
standing his size, and is very powerful. 
A full-grown specimen will weigh from 
twelve to fifteen hundred pounds. 

On another occasion Dumphy sung 
out from his perch in the crow’s nest 
that there was a bear ahead. Off the 
port bow, not far distant, his Polar 
majesty was seen resting on a small ice 
cake. As we steamed nearer, it was 
proposed to lower the boat, that we 
might have a nearer and more interest- 
ing combat. But Captain Pike ordered 
the Azte to steam up to the ice cake. 
As we approached within one hundred 
yards, the superb, white-haired animal 
began to grow uneasy, and finally stood 
on his hind quarters and gazed at us 
with evident anxiety. When we were 
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about one hundred and fifty feet from 
him, the word was given and several 
bullets took effect. He started forward, 
staggered, recovered himself, ran for- 
ward again as if to jump off into the 
water,then changed his mind. He turned, 
roared in rage, reared himself on his 
haunches and reached out his powerful 
fore legs, as if he would strangle us all. 
A second volley stretched him on the 
ice. It was a pity to slaughter the poor 
animal in such a manner, when he was 
completely at our mercy. It would 
have been far more interesting if we 
had turned loose the five magnificent 
Eskimo dogs which Lieutenant Peary 
had brought along. They were the 
small remnant of thirteen that he took 
with him on his inland trip, and were 
fine specimens, the best bear dogs in 
North Greenland. The bear was soon 
hauled on board with block and tackle. 
He was young, seven feet long, and 
with long, soft, white hair. This was 
our last hunt in the Arctic regions. 
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GATEWAY OF GOVERNOR'S RESIDENCE. (. 774.) 


NE has to go but a few steps 
C) in the land of Josephine to be 
reminded of the power of the 
Church ; for along all the road- 
ways on the top of the Mornes are 
shrines and stations of the Cross, some 
of these fitly embedded in the depth of 
woodland foliage. How often have I 
seen a kneeling figure bending low be- 
fore these tiny altars? How often have 
I listened to the chimes of the cathedral, 
the vesper bell calling all to a com- 
mon shrine? 

Who could ever forget the impas- 
sioned fervor of aconfirmation, or a first 
communion day? The throngs of pious 
lookers on; the procession of white- 
veiled maidens treading solemnly down 
the aisle ; the fine ceremonial pomp, the 
uniformed chamberlain with plumed 
hat and gilded staff giving plentiful 
orders to maintain due reverence; the 
final march of the bride-like confirmants 
headed by the bishop and his retinue 
of priests carrying holy banners on 
their way to the residence of his grace 
in the rear, near the Cimetiere Du 
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Mouillage ; and the final dispersion amid 
the congratulations of admiring friends 
and parents. 

The special objective point of our pil- 
grimage, the home of Josephine, is 
reached from Fort de France, which is 
only an hour and 
a half’s ride by 
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among these, The Chappelle of “La 
Calvarie,” which crowns the summit of 
the hill just back of the city, and is the 
largest and finest of the many shrines 
on the island. 
On certain evenings, when the band 
plays, one can see 
here the whole 





the little steamer 
that leaves St. 
Pierre twice daily. 
The voyage thith- 
er is made near 
the main land, 
close enough to 
observe the cocoa- 
nuts hanging 
from the long, al- 
most unbroken 
span of cocoa 
palms that line 
the beach. Now 
and then the boat 
glides past pre- 
cipitous cliffs, so 
abrupt that they 
seem to have 
been chiseled by 
the hand of man; 
back of these are 


rising elevations 
whose pinnacles 
stand out in bold A CREOLE 


relief from their 
shadowy surroundings. On turning the 
rocky projection the harbor and bay of 
Fort de France comes in sight. Steam- 
ing up to the long wooden pier, you 
alight amidst a host of market-women, 
Chinamen, coolies, merchants and plant- 
ers, and find yourself in the faded and 
historic city—the great Gibraltar of the 
West Indies in former days, whose 
squadron was the terror of the Antilles, 
and whose Governor’s son, Alexander 
Beauharnais, became the husband of the 
young maid Josephine. Fort de France, 
or Port Royal, as it was formerly called, 
has a population of some 15,000 and re- 
ceives its impetus from the fact of its 
being the center of all the government 
offices, as well as the residence of the 
Governor, which is on a bluff, overlook- 
ing the sea.” 

Fort de France possesses a number of 
attractions worthy of passing note, 


*Since the return of the writer, news has been 
received of the almost total destruction of Fort de 
France by fire. Thisis the second time devastation has 
fallen upon the place. On the former occasion it was 
visited by an earthquake. 





place on dress pa- 
rade, European 
ladies frequent it 
in company with 
the gay uniformed 
officers, all prom- 
enading to the 
step of French 
airs, while to and 
fro pass gorgeous- 
ly dressed creole 
beauties. 

The chief 
charm, however, 
to the visitor, is 
the marble statue 
of Josephine, re- 
calling a mourn- 
ful tale of royal 
glory. It was the 
gift of Napoleon 
III. to the loving 
folk of the island 
to perpetuate the 
memory of Jose- 
phine in the land 
of her birth. It stands near the cen- 
ter of the green Savannah, surrounded 
by nine. tall stately palms. A gown 
of the First Empire encircles the 
gracious form, the right arm is gently 
folded while the other rests on a medall- 
ion of Napoleon. From beneath the cool- 
ing shades of one of the huge tamarinds 
that skirts the borders of the Savannah, 
I longingly gazed at the chiseled crea- 
tion. It was late in the afternoon of a 
‘May day, the warm south wind was 
softly blowing through the boughs of 
the tamarinds and mangoes, and the 
air was filled with some fairy odor 
wafted by the tropic zephyrs. No sound 
save the chirping of some feathered 
songster over head, or the dull thud of a 
coolie reaper’s blade mowing in the dis- 
tance disturbed the scene. 

Nature seemed to remind me that 
I was in the presence of a royal spirit. 
A drapery of mist had clothed the 
marble form ; then, with one of those 
sudden outbursts of tropic splendor, 
like a meteor of the night, there arose 
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from out the veil of gray, in a glis- 
tening mantle of stone, the resplendent 
vision of Josephine, the once idolized 
Empress of the French. To the beholder 
it is but one of the many pictures of 
cherished hopes beaten down by the ever 
changing tempests of the world. Her 
motionless figure seemed tinged with 
the halo of holy meditation, and from 
out the realms of my own fantasies, she 
appeared a living, breathing saint, rather 
than marble immovable. 
Through silver morning mists and 
golden sunsets, beneath spectral skies 
and moonlight nights, this snow white 
figure in peaceful reverie is gaz- 
ing over the mirrored waters, far out 
into the depths of celestial splendor, 
toward the purple slopes of dreamy 


ON THE BEACH—ST. 


Trois-Islets where, among the drooping 
ferns that encased her silvan home, the 
birds once sang their fitful lullabies in 
the halcyon days of childhood, long ago. 

I lingered several days here at the 
Hotel de l'Europe, which overlooks the 
Savannah, waiting for an opportune time 
to make the last of my Martinque excur- 
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sions —the most pleasing and interest- 
ing of them all—namely, the visit to the 
old Pagerie homestead, where the Em- 
press Josephine was born. Taking ad- 
vantage of the brisk breeze of an early 
morning, with guide and boatman, I set 
sail, and soon the little craft was speed- 
ing through the blue waters, its prow 
turned towards Trois-Islets. We glided 
into a half-circle harbor, where we passed 
several cane-laden barges, which were 
moored, waiting to be towed to some 
distant refinery. A few shaky bamboo 
poles and planks form a sort of landing, 
upon which were a number of half-clad 
boys, who gazed at us with astonish- 
ment. Climbing the steep hill that leads 
to the village above, the first object that 
greets the visitor is the church wherein 


Josephine was baptized and where her 
mother is entombed. Being a feast day, 
the church was nearly filled, On the out- 
side of the steps were a large number of 
men and women, the latter cleanly clad, 
their heads bedecked with turbans. The 
white visitor was looked upon with some | 
surprise, and as soon as I| entered the 











A BAMBOO GROVE, 


usher offered to take me to forward seats, 
but this honor I declined. The good 
priest was severely scoring them in 
French for their non-attendance at 
church and evident carelessness as to 
their spiritual condition. After the ser- 
mon, which was not a long one, I ex- 
plained my mission to the Father, who 
greeted me courteously, leading the way 
tothe corner of the church, where I was 
shown the tomb of Josephine’s mother.* 
On the darkened and time-worn slab 
was the following : 


‘‘ Here rests the venerable Madame 
Rose Clair Duverger De Sannois, 
widow of M. J. G. Tascher de 
la Pagerie, Mother of Her Majesty 
The Empress of the French. Died 
the 2nd day of June MDCCCVII 

at the age of LXXI years.’ 








* Josephine is buried in the Church of Rueil, Southern 
France, by the side of her daughter Hortense, who, 
through her marriage with Louis Napoleon, became 
Queen of Holland. 
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Following the public road 
as it winds around the top of 
a ridge, the little curved 
harbor comes into view, 
while in the distance is the 
outline of Fort de France, 
with its gray old fort. Turn- 
ing to the left from near a 
crude statuesque shrine of 
the Virgin, I left the high- 
way and entered a valley 
glowing in all the splendors 
of tropic vegetation. Tra- 
versing the valley pathway 
for a mile or so, I reached 
the base of a gentle sloping 
hill, which was climbed in 
eager expectancy, in response 

“*to a shout from the guide 
ahead, “C’est la Maison de 
Josephine.” I paused under 
the shade of a tree and 
looked below. Nestling 
there in its decaying seclu- 
sion was the famous little 
structure, tenantless, a grim 
remnant of by-gone days 
and imperial traditions—a 
meet resting-place, seeming- 
ly afar from the peopled 
world, under the shadow of 
immortal hills. 

Here extensive gardens 
were once laid out, filled 
with all the fragrant plants 
and flowers of the tropics, 
whose growing vines formed 

a ladder of entwining foliage, making a 

delicious retreat from the heated sun. 

Here, it is said, Josephine was wont to 

swing her hammock, and fanned by the 
perfumed breezes of the sweet-scented 
flowers, would read or listen to the 

Creole songs and folk-lore stories told by 

her attendants. But, alas! the relentless 
scythe of Time has long since cut down 
these shining beds of nature; one or 
two palms alone remain, casting black 
shadows on the barren ground. Near 
by is the well where it is alleged the old 
negress predicted the splendid future of 
Josephine —that of becoming a queen. 
These all tend to recall the past, and 
betoken freshening recollections of its 
royal occupant. Wondrous career that 
of the planter Pagerie’s daughter ; pre- 
senting every contrast of light and 
shade, joy and grief, intermingled with 
all the splendor, pom,» and royalty that 
could be crowded into a lifetime. Few, 
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perchance, in the days of the old regime, 
ever dreamed that in the cycle of a few 
years the imperial palace of the Tuil- 
eries—the gilded home of Catherine de 
Medicis, of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 





A VALLEY IN 
toinette—would become the abode of 
Josephine, the Martinique Creole. 

In company with the old keeper of the 
estate, who for a quarter of a century 
has watched over the little edifice, I 
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entered, and climbing up a shattered 
stairway, found myself in Josephine’s 
room. It will be remembered that some 
few weeks before her birth a terrific 
hurricane swept over the Antilles ac- 


MARTINIQUE, 


companied by water-spouts and earth- 
quakes, destroying everything in its 
path. Huge ships in the harbor of Port 
Royal were tossed as bubbles into the 
air, buildings and plantations leveled 
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to the ground. The Pagerie residence 
stood on an eminence, and was a target 
for the fury of the elements. M. Pagerie, 
perceiving the imminent danger his fam- 
ily was in, took refuge in the sugar re- 
finery, whose thick walls and low loca- 
tion might withstand the ravages of the 
storm. In this humble retreat Marie- 
Rose (afterwards christened Josephine) 
de la Pagerie was born, June 23, 1763. 

One is pleased to linger here, lulled by 
the shades of historic reverie. As I 


‘*C’EST LA MAISON DE JOSEPHINE,” 
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came out the dark shadows were steal- — 
ing over the land, and the southern sky, 
once cushioned with its lining of silver 
and gold, was now besprinkled with 
somber masses. Bidding adieu to the 
old keeper, I wended my way toward 
the hill-top, only to take a last farewell 
glance at the little home. The wind 
was sighing through its darkened cham- 
bers, and the crumbling roof was being 
slowly enveloped in the hectic-tinted 
long drapery of the melting clouds. 





ear 
—— ad, 
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THE MEXICAN DANCING GIRL. 


BY JEAN 


LA RUE BURNETT. 


Then, shadow-like, athwart the terrace stair 


A SUDDEN tumult of wild melody, 


She darts, and pausing in the moonlight there, 
She flings her snapping castanets on high. 


We hear the music surge and softly die. 

O’er creamy arms a sea of ebon hair 

Falls rippling down where supple limbs are bare ; 
A satin-slippered toe taps fretfully. 


And then, we mark the rhyme of twinkling feet ; 
Beneath a turbaned brow chameleon eyes 
Flash passioned star-flames ’mid the amber gloom 


As o’er us steals a languor strangely sweet, 
And while the dreamy songs of maidens rise 


We catch the floating breath of spiced perfume. 
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wheel, but I have traveled pretty 
thoroughly over the Island of 
Jamaica, in the West Indies, and 

I have often wondered why cyclists, 
and especially. Americans, who can 
reach Jamaica so very readily and com- 
fortably, have not yet invaded this 
most beautiful of all the islands of 
our tropics. I am, therefore, inspired 
by its many advantages to cyclists 
to describe from my own _ experi- 
ence and observation, some of the 
attractions of the “Princess of the 
Antilles ’—a field yet new to the wheel- 
man, but possessing most wonderful 
allurements, not only on account of its 
magnificent tropical scenery, its tower- 
ing mountains, its swift running streams, 
its wonderful natural phenomena, its 
fertile valleys and vast plantations of 
cocoanut, pimento, coffee, bananas and 
cane, but on account of its good roads 
and the hospitality of the people, black 
and primitive though most of them are. 
Jamaica is of easy and comfortable ac- 
cess from the United States by the New 
York Atlas steamship line. The dis- 
tance from either Boston or New York 
is about fifteen hundred miles. The 


| AM not a cyclist, and do not own a 
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north coast of Jamaica is exactly ninety 
miles south of the southern coast of 
Cuba, and it is four hundred and forty- 
five miles north of Colon, on the Isthmus. 

The climate of Jamaica is beautiful 
and healthy the year round, and there 
is no objection to going there any time 
in the year. September is the hottest 
month, however. The average,tempera- 
ture the year round is about 85° Faren- 
heit, and with an atmosphere pure and 
wholesome, no uncomfortable effects 
are felt from the tropical heat. From 
New York there is a weekly steamer to 
Kingston, the principal port. 

In setting out for a tour of Jamaica 
on the wheel, I should much prefer to 
go from New York. The voyage to 
Jamaica is delightful, lasting from five 
and one-half to six days, and takes one 
through the Bahamas in full view of 
those interesting islands; the steamer 
approaching so near the coast of some 
of them, like Fortune Island and San 
Salvador, or Watlings Island, that 
almost any ordinary object on shore 
can be plainly distinguished. 

Then for several hours the steamer 
skirts the coast of Cuba, and just after 
losing sight of the “Queen of the An- 
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tiles,” the lofty mountains of that tur- 
bulent black republic, Haiti, rise into 
full view ; and scarcely have they disap- 
peared when Jamaica’s mountains.loom 
up ahead. Taking the coast steamer 
early in the morning we pass the beauti- 
ful little harbor of Port Antonio. This is 
the American’s paradise, for here are 
the headquarters of several fruit com- 
panies, and here are many American 
residents. The little town of eighteen 
hundred inhabitants nestles at the foot 
of lofty mountains which rise in the 
back-ground, while the little harbor, 
hemmed in by coral reefs, and fringed 
with palms, forms a pleasing foreground. 

The roads of Jamaica are constructed 
and kept in repair by the Colonial Gov- 
ernment. They compare favorably with 
the turnpikes and thoroughfares of 
Europe, though Jamaica is a mountain- 
ous country. There is a fine govern- 
ment road extending entirely around the 
island, which is about one hundred and 
fifty miles long by fifty miles broad in 
the widest part. This road passes 
through some of the most lovely 


scenery, with the lofty mountains cov- 
ered with luxuriant verdure to their 
peaks on one side, and the bright blue 


Caribbean on the other, the whole route 
being replete with wonders. 

As this road follows the coast line 
closely, its ascents are nearly all very 
easy, and few of them would require the 
wheelman to dismount. The prevail- 
ing rock of the island is calcareous. 
The white limestone is broken up by 
women, who sit on heaps of broken 
stone pounding away with hammers 
throughout the long day, with the hot 
rays of the vertical tropical sun beating 
down upon them. They break the rock 
into pieces about as large as walnuts, 
—and break their own fast only by 
chewing sugar-cane, which they do as 
long as they ply the hammer. The 
broken calcareous rock is used for mac- 
adamizing the roads,:and the white 
stone and the yellow earth give the 
roads a clean appearance without im- 
parting to them a dazzling white- 
ness. 

The traveler cannot look in any di- 
rection without seeing that stately tree 
of the tropics, the cocoanut palm, which 
is the prevailing tree of the island. It 
flourishes particularly on the coast, and 
shades the great Caribbean road for 
miles at a stretch. 


o 
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As the wheelman trundles along here 
and there, bread-fruit trees cast a de- 
lightful shade. Giant creepers, lianas 
as thick as a man’s leg, twist about 
among the trees, encircling them in 
their sinuous embrace. Delicate tinted 
and exquisitely perfumed orchids cling 
to the bark of the trees, and the pine- 
apple parasites, many of them as large 
over as a bushel measure, are seen 


‘perched upon the branches of large 


trees, drawing their nourishment from 
the air. Here isa tall cotton or czeba 
tree, from which the maroons hollow 
out their canoes ; and high up in a fork 
of the limbs is a huge black cone, 
large enough to contain two good sized 
dogs. This is the home of the nest- 
building tree ants. Lovely convolvuli 
bloom along the way, brightening the 
roadsides at every turn, and beside the 
cocoanut palm are seen the oil palm or 
macca-fat, the cabbage and the queen 
palm, gourd and calabash trees, and 
lime and orange trees, all growing wild, 
the two latter laden with green and 
golden fruit, while on some distant rise 
of land a slender trumpet tree not 
infrequently stands against the sky. 

Now we ford a stream whose spark- 
ling waters are overhung by great 
mango trees; and here is a company of 
native women washing their clothes in 
the water, by laying them on a rock and 
beating them sharply with a paddle. 
The cotton dresses of the women are 
tucked up around their hips, and their 
round limbs shine like polished mahog- 
any. They are busily talking in an un- 
intelligible jargon -among themselves, 
but stop to courtesy with a “ Marnin 
Buckra” as you pass. 

Next the cyclist will bowl along a 
level piece of road that winds around 
some cove close to the sea, the beautiful 
sparkling blue Caribbean stretching 
away beyond the line of foam which 
thunders over the coral reef that shuts 
in the placid little bay. 

Presently he skirts along a vast man- 
grove swamp, the home of innumerable 
crabs and wild water fowl. Veering 
around from the coast at intervals, the 
cyclist passes by ruined sugar mills and 
crumbling stone buildings, covered with 
creepers, beneath which little green liz- 
ards find a safe retreat. These ruined 
sugar mills are the relics of the palmy 
days of the old sugar kings of Jamaica. 
Occasionally a great stone aqueduct 
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spans the road, now dry and crumbling, 
but once used to convey water from 
mountain streams, miles away, to drive 
the great overshot wheel which ground 
the cane. But not all the sugar mills 
seen in Jamaica to-day are in ruins; 
many flourishing estates of waving 
cane, and rumbling mills, are passed. 
A river, its banks fringed with wild- 
tasseled cane, compels the wheelman 
to dismount and wade a few rods, and 
he is not alone; for scores of native 
women, carrying on their heads great 
trays, baskets and calabashes filled with 
yams, plantains, oranges and limes, 
across which is nicely balanced a long 
sugar cane, move slowly across the river 
on their way to the nearest market. 
Taking for granted that OuTING read- 
rs will go to Jamaica by the Atlas line 
steamer from New York, I would sug- 
gest a careful adaptation of the follow- 
ing schedule, which I necessarily took, 
as I went via Boston to Port Antonio.* 
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sun is hottest, at Anotta Bay, Port Maria, 
or Rio Novo, all pleasant little villages, 
whose inhabitants are kind and hospi- 
table. There is an excellent hotel at St. 
Ann’s Bay, where supper, a night’s lodg- 
ing and breakfast can be had for four or 
fiveshillings. From here the wheelman 
will take the parish road, which crosses 
the island ina southerly direction. This 
is an excellent road, and rises at an easy 
incline to the summit of the Blue Mount- 
ain range, passing the little government 
telegraph and mail posts, mango grove, 
Monleaque, St. Faith’s and Mt. Diabolo. 
The latter is at the highest altitude of 
the Blue Mountain range over which the 
road passes. This route takes one 
through the Parish of St. Ann’s, which 
is sometimes styled “ The Garden of Ja- 
maica.” From St. Ann’s Bay the road 
winds up the side of the range, but so 
spiral is the road and so gradual is the 
ascent that the pedals need not be aban- 
doned. After proceeding three or four 








Setting out from Port Antonio, St. 
Ann’s Bay, a pretty little coast village 
sixty miles away, can be easily reached in 
a day, giving plenty of time for rest 
through the middle of the day when the 





_* Take with you no starched linen, for it will droop 
like wet tissue paper in this climate ; but take several 
changes of light summer woolens, purchase a straw hat 
as soon as you land, and be sure to have a mackintosh 
or gossamer with you, for health depends a good deal 
upon keeping dry. In this part of the tropics showers 
are sudden and frequent. 


miles the village of St. Ann’s is seen 
lying like a mere dot, far below, its 
white roofs glistening in the sunlight, 
in striking contrast to the fertile valley 
which surroundsit. The beautiful Carib- 
bean glitters beyond, stretching away 
toward Haiti. The air at this altitude 
is perfect ozone, and is Jaden with the 
perfume of the pimento trees, of which 
there are many large groves along the 
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way. Coffee trees, with their bright red 
and green berries and shining leaves, 
majestic tamarind trees, cocoa trees, 
cinchona or Peruvian bark shrubs, and 
magnificent tree ferns, as well as lime 
and annotto trees, line the road-side; 
while palm trees, their long, feathery 
leaves gently waving in the soft breeze, 
are a constant delight totheeye. Hun- 
dreds of brilliant feathered birds fly 
across the road, and humming birds of 
iridescent plumage, and other beautiful 
denizens of the tropical forest, flit about. 
The wheelman will pass broad and rich 
savannahs, and at the end of twenty- 
four miles reach Mt. Diabolo. From 
here, for five miles down to Ewarton, 
the cyclist may coast nearly all the way. 

From Ewarton it is thirty-nine miles 
to the city of Kingston, on the south 
coast, the seat of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The traveler may, at his pleas- 
ure, either take the train from Ewarton 
to Kingston, or keep on a few miles 
until he emerges from the parish road 
into the coast road, and, following the 
Rio Cobre, pass through quaint old 
Spanish Town, easily covering the entire 
distance on his wheel. 

Kingston is a city of about forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is filled with the 
quaint and curious. There are several 
fine hotels, where all the luxuries of 
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West Indian hostelries, good board, 
fruits, beautiful gardens, luxurious ver- 
andahs, and canopied beds at night, may 
be obtained for from twelve to fifteen 
shillings per diem. Two or three days 
will suffice to do Kingston. The 
tourist should at least visit the ruined 
forts, which are relics of the Spanish oc- 
cupation of the island, run over to the 
Palsados, and go over to the new city 
of Port Royal, which is situated on the 
opposite side of Kingston harbor, be- 
neath whose waters the old city of Port 
Royal lies. This was ruined by earth- 
quake more than two hundred years ago. 

From Kingston to Port Antonio is sixty- 
seven miles across the island. This 
trip will repay the tourist, for it affords 
an opportunity of seeing the wonderful 
salt ponds near Yallahs Bay. Arriving 
again at Port Antonio, the cyclist has 
been half around the island, crossed it 
from north to south, and wheeled one 
hundred and ninety-six miles. Those pre- 
ferring a novel trip by water may take 
from here the Atlas coast-line steamer, 
which affords a magnificent view of the 
south coast. The expense for first cabin 
is a little more than five dollars, which 
includes breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
When the cyclist returns to America he 
will have seen what few Americans have 
seen, the beautiful Queen of the Antilles. 
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From NaGasakl, JAPAN, TO SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


about the 

ship, slept 
and loafed 
again, until 
we had steam- 
ed four hun- 
dred and 
seventy miles, 
had crossed 
the Yellow 
Sea, and were 
off the mouth 
of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang 


| LOAFED 


River. My 
first impres- 
sion of the 





j celestial coun- 
try was not 
altogether 

Nothing but a low, seedy- 


pleasant. 
looking, brown line of coast marked 
the'seaward limit of old Asia and mys- 


terious Cathay. As we drew nearer, 
I saw trees, and behind them masts 
of ships, suggesting that an invisible 
river wound inland. Queer-looking 
brown-sailed junks drifted past, each 
craft having fearful looking eyes 
painted on her bows, in order that she 
might see whither she was drifting. 
The Chinese sailormen, I was informed, 
believe implicitly in these painted eyes, 
arguing that without eyes nothing can 
see, while with eyes to scan the way, a 
ship should be able to observe the course 
and avoid what dangers might arise. 
The crews of these junks, and the na- 
tives seen, were an ill-looking pigtailed 
lot, an unpleasant contrast to my bright- 
looking courteous friends of Japan. 
The visible country was flat and unin- 
teresting in the extreme. Outside of 
the famous Woosung Bar, or as John 
Chinaman dubs it, the “Heavenly 
Barrier,” we halted. This is a natural 
obstacle which prevents large craft from 
passing up the river. When acquiring 
civilization a da Francaise in 1884, the 
Chinese added tothe efficiency of their 
“Heavenly Barrier,” by loading junks 
with stone and sinking them across the 
channel, leaving only one narrow shal- 
low passage. There was a depth of 


water over the bar of sixteen feet, but 
our ship, the Sazkio Maru, drew one foot 
more. Shanghai is situated on the 
Wangpoo River, a tributary of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, and from the mouth of the 
latter word was signaled of our arrival. 
Years ago there was a thirteen-1nile 
long railway from Woosung to Shang- 
hai, but the Chinese didn’t take kindly 
to the works of the “Foreign Devil,” 
so they bought the railway outright for 
a deal more than it was worth, and 
chucked the whole business—rails, en- 
gines and all, into the river. A slow, 





A CHINESE BELLE, 


fussy Chinese tug-boat took us up the 
river to the City of Shanghai. 

The city, the largest foreign settle- 
ment and the commercial capital of 
Northern China, is rather interesting 
and quite impressive when viewed from 
the river. Imposing stone buildings, 
worthy of the Empire City, are quite 
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plentiful along the Bund. An unro- 
mantic creek is spanned by a bridge, 
which you cross to reach the public gar- 
dens and a park, in which is located the 
British Consulate. The name of one 


hotel—Astor House—conjured visions 
of Gotham far away. This house and the 
Hotel des Colonies are good enough for 





A SHANGHAI BEAUTY, 


anybody. On the Bund,in the English 
quarter, is the Club, and a short distance 
beyond the city limits, on what is termed 
the Bubbling Well Road, is the Country 
Club, where John Bull, his sons and 
daughters, play tennis and have a fairly 
good time, considering how far they are 
from home. Where the English are 
there is always to be found some kind of 
horse-racing, and I was informed that 
the Spring and Fall meetings of the 
Jockey Club were quite swell affairs and 
very popular. I had expected extortion, 
or trouble of some kind when I landed, 
but to my joy I found that Shanghai 
was virtually a free port, that the dreaded 
customs officers did not mulct me, and 
in fact that all articles of use are passed 
duty free. On the whole I was rather 
favorably impressed by the city, though 
to tell the truth it is not extraordinarily 
interesting. My explorations were made 
partly afoot and partly awheel. Of 
course everyone was interested in my 
wheel, and the world tour. The ma- 
chine itself attracted great attention, 
though the natives understand some- 
thing of wheels. I was greatly aston- 
ished to find the jinrickisha almost as 
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common as in Japanese cities, and I 
noted a peculiarity about its structure 
which did not lessen my astonishment. 
Fitted to the axles of some ’rickshas 
were old “ordinary” bicycle front 
wheels with solid tires. I had often 
wondered what became of the thousands 
of old English wheels, and the above 
improvement of the 
’ricksha gear no doubt 
partly explained the 
mystery, for here was 
a ready market for 
many an_ old-timer 
which had grown 
rheumatic instead of 
pneumatic with ad- 
vancing years. I also 
saw some carriages 
fitted with the bicycle 
wheels. Everywhere 
were to be seen the 
peculiar wheelbar- 
rows, rigged with a 


large single wheel 
forty inches high, and 
built into a _ crate. 


On each side sit the 
natives who patron- 
ize the humble bar- 
row, in preference to 
paying the higher charge for the 
more luxurious and faster jinrickisha. 
Judging by appearances, the one- 
wheeled affairs were very popular. 
Chinese, of course, swarmed every- 
where, and were garbed in all kinds of 
costumes. Many of the men were tall, 
gaunt, ugly-looking customers, with a 
general aspect which did not make me 
feel eager to traverse too broad an ex- 
panse of country peopled by folks of 
that build. I cannot recall seeing one 
really pretty native woman, but I did 
see any number of the celebrated shrunk 
or dwarfed feet, which, by the way, did 
not impress me favorably, though John 
Chinaman admires them greatly. The 
first two or three pairs of these stunted 
pedals that I noticed excited my pity, 
for I thought they were unfortunate de- 
formities, but later I grasped the fact 
(not the feet) and realized that such 
things were the proper caper, and a val- 
ued possession to any Chinese lady with 
aspirations in the direction of being a 
belle. Some of the women have feet 
not more than three inches long, and 
upon these poor, wee, ‘concentrated 
“tootsies ”” they manage to stump awk- 
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wardly about, very much as though 
they were upon pegs. 

Shanghai comprises a native and a 
foreign city, and within the walls of the 
former are some curious sights, but little 
of absorbing interest. I believe that 
there are about four hundred thousand 
natives in the city, but everything ap- 
pears so jumbled together that if I had 
been told that the population was four 
million, I shouldn’t have known the dif- 
ference. From a gate near the French 
settlement I was trundled on a barrow 
round the walls to another gate, where 
I quit the wheelbarrow business, and 
worked my way back through the hive 
afoot to my starting-point. Wretched 
little streets that I could jump across 
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is a Chinese theater wherein plays of al- 
leged interest are presented; the cos- 
tuming of these is rich and very beau- 
tiful in its own peculiar way. I saw the 
United States, Japanese and German 
consulates, naturally, and on visiting 
the former learned something which I 
did not know before, 7. ¢., that China is 
not blessed with a government post- 
office department. Each consulate in 
Shanghai runs its own post-office, sells 
its stamps, and attends to its mails, and 
when I deposited a big roll addressed 
to “ OUTING, 239-241 5th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.” it received Uncle Sam’s 
good old stamps, and an astonishing lot 
of them, too, along with some night- 
mares of marks which sane men should 





MY FIRST ROADSIDE CHAT, 


were alive with people, but I saw com- 
paratively few interesting sights. A 
tea-garden, some shops, and a temple 
surrounded by a pond were most nota- 
ble. The latter is approached by a series 
of bridges, which are enough to make an 
ordinary man feel as if he had the “ jim- 
jams”"—they wiggle-waggle so. They 
were built crooked for some purpose 
known only to native engineers, and 
which I did not attempt to fathom. 

The foreign city is much better. It 
is a well-built, decent enough place, 
with nice shops and residences. There 


never put on anything which they did 
not want to be delivered in the infernal 
regions, 

Then arose the question of my depar- 
ture into ferra incognita, and upon 
calmly considering it twas more serious 
than it had seemed at first. All through 
my ride across America and throughout 
Japan, I had listened with no serious 
attention to many warnings received, 
and had laughed at and surmounted 
difficulty after difficulty as it arose. 
Thus far I and my good wheel had tri- 
umphed easily enough; and, looking 
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backward, I could see little of actual 
peril by the way. But here it was dif- 
ferent. I understood naught of the 
everlasting, creaking cackle the natives 
called their language, and unlike the 
more musical tongue of fair Japan, I 
could not pick up words and phrases 
readily. I did not like what little I had 
seen of the native character, and I mis- 
trusted the people I must be among 
alone for a considerable time. They 
are superstitious, suspicious of all for- 
eigners, excitable, and liable to fly off 
the handle at any time, and my supreme 
confidence in my being able to complete 
my self-allotted task came very near 
wavering, Still, I would push ahead, 
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ble, if no more, and advised me to wheel 
along the road, or path, beside their tel- 
egraph line, which follows the Yang- 
tse-Kiang to Yunnan. They also gave 
me a.very useful map which explained 
the route. The preparations were sim- 
ple and few. Money would be an im- 
portant matter later on, for in the in- 
terior the only passable stuff is the brass 
pieces called “cash,” one thousand of 
which are worth one dollar. Mexican sil- 
ver is negotiable as far as Hankow and 
Schang; beyond those places I would 
have to carry piece silver and change it 
into “cash” pieces in the larger towns 
passed through, as opportunity offered. 
I finally decided to ride via the tele- 


A WHEEL SHOW, 


for not for worlds would 1 now crawfish 
out of the trip. Pigtails, slit-eyes, 
cranks, superstitions and all might do 
their worst, I intended wheeling across 
China or finding out why not. 

The Consul-General of the United 
States, the good people of the China 
Inland Mission and others whom I con- 
sulted, also the Shanghai papers, were 
unanimous in the opinion that it was im- 
possible for me to cross China with a 
bicycle. Still I would go, I called on 
the Chinese Telegraph Company, and 
from the Chinese officials received my 
only words of encouragement. They 
agreed that my undertaking was possi- 


graph route to Yunnan, and thence 
through Burmah to Calcutta, the whole 
trip being about three thousand miles. 
How it will pan out I don’t know; by 
the help of a kind Providence I hope to 
reach my destination safely. Anyway, 
I’ll wheel as far as I can over the route, 
and learn if not—why not. 

I confess that I was possessed of a 
feeling closely akin to dread when I 
started on my journey through danger- 
ous China on the morning of December 
twenty-third, 1892. Christmas Day was 
but two days away, but a wheeling 
nomad can give but a thought to a holli- 
day when abroad. Even the Sabbath 
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THE ROUTE FROM SHANGHAI TO THE BORDERS OF BURMAH. 


day is entirely lost sight of when one 
enters the Eastern Hemisphere. There 
is no day of rest in China or Japan ex- 
cept special holidays for the celebration 
of some national event. Day after day 
passes in precisely the same manner in 
these countries, until one loses all track 
of the days of the week. 

During my stay of nine days in Shang- 
hai, I received my traveler’s certificate 
from the United States Consul-General, 
Mr. J. A. Leonard. This gave me per- 
mission to travel in the six provinces of 
Kiangsu, Nganhwui, Kiangsi, Hupeh, 
Szchuen and Yunnan Province. 

In China, as in Japan, I received 
$71.60 for a $50 draft. Chinese money 
is worth only 70 per cent. of gold. The 
Chinese have no coinage except what is 
known by the foreigners as “ cash,” the 
brass coin casting, with a square hole in 
the center for convenience in stringing 
them. Chinese characters are stamped 
on both sides of the coins. I decided to 
carry Mexican silver dollars and a bag 
of the brass “cash” pieces, one thousand 
of which weigh about eight pounds. 
In Canton there is now a small silver 
mint, which supplies the Southern prov- 
inces. I also procured a draft on a bank 
in Hankow, where I could load up again 
with piece silver. Of course, in Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and the seaport towns, 
the paper money issued by the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, payable in Mexican silver dollars, 
is legal tender. But it is useless in the 
interior of China. The notes and also 


the Mexican silver dollars are stamped 
by Chinese merchants to show that they 
are genuine and acceptable. . 

About three thousand foreigners oc- 
cupy the English, French and American 
settlements of Shanghai, which are sit- 
uated along the Wangpoo River and 
Soochow Creek. The river is navigable 
for ocean craft, and presents a beautiful 
and picturesque scene from the Bund. 

Among the clustered shipping lying 
at anchor, one may distinguish men-of- 
war and merchant vessels from all parts 
of the world. The streets in the settle- 
ment, which are called “roads,” are 
named in English, and are wide, smooth 
and macadamized. The buildings are 
all substantial and of modern design. 
Here is probably the largest assortment 
of police that can be found in any one 
city of the world. The white police- 
men are uniformed English, French and 
Americans. The Chinese guardians of 
the public peace wear odd uniforms and 
may be seen everywhere throughout the 
settlement. Then there is a force of 
East Indiamen. These, like the other 
foreign policemen, wear blue uniforms, 
but in place of a cap or hat, their head- 
gear is a huge red turban, formed of a 
long red cloth streamer. These Indians, 
or Sikhs, as they are called, are tall, well- 
built and fine-looking men, wearing 
close, full beards. If the tourist be 
lucky, he may enjoy an opportunity to 
study specimens of the “ finest ” of five 
different nations within the space oi a 
couple of blocks. 
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ESKIMO KYACK, 


ALASKAN 


BOATS. 


BY LIEUTENANT J. C. CANTWELL. 


HE physical teatures 
of Alaska render 
travel by land dur- 

ing the summer season 
most difficu't. 

The interior of the 
country is crossed by in- 
numerable torrential 
streams formed by melt- 

ing snows on many mountain ranges ; 
and while, in the far northwest, the vast 
tundra plains, bordering upon the Arctic 
Ocean, may appear to afford good walk- 
ing ground, woe be to the inexperienced 
traveler who is deceived by their solid 
appearance into attempting to tramp 
their treacherous surface. The thick 
tundra moss, pressed down flat by the 
weight of snow throughout the long 
Arctic winter, and forced into a luxu- 
riant growth by the short but sultry 
summer, spreads out and conceals the 
real character of the soil underneath. 
This consists of a thin stratum of mud 
and detritus, resting on a bed of: ice. 
The hot summer sun melts the surface 
of this ice, and the action of the water 
gradually forms a network of passages 
through the loose soil, completely hid- 
den from sight by the overgrowing car- 
pet of moss. The progress of a traveler 
over this kind of country can be better 
imagined than described. A single false 
step, and down he plunges up to his 
neck in a mixture of half-frozen mud 
and water, and having once broken 
through, he may flounder along for a 
mile or more before reaching a hum- 
mock sufficiently solid to sustain his 
weight. To add to his sorrows, during 
all this time he will have been assailed 
by myriads of the most blood-thirsty mos- 
quitoes. If he escapes and reaches the 





friendly river and his boat again, he will, 
no doubt, register a mental vow never 
to try short cuts again whilst in Alaska. 

In the southeastern part of the Terri- 
tory the country is mountainous, and 
the interior is practically inaccessible. 
The native settlements are therefore 
situated upon the banks of the small, 
glacier-fed streams and upon the islands 
which form an almost unbroken line 
along the coast from Cape Fairweather 
to the Straits of Fuca. 

Communication between these island 
settlements is necessarily by boat. This 
is also the case on the Aleutian Islands. 

The Aleuts live in small villages, 
which are always situated on the deep 
bays or fiords of the islands, and as the 
interior is so broken and upheaved by 
volcanic action, it is seldom or never 
penetrated further than a mile or two 
from the sea, 

Thus natives throughout Alaska are 
obliged by unalterable conditions to 
travel by boats while moving from 
place to place during the Summer sea- 
son. But as the conditions are varied, 
so do the boats differ in construction to 
suit the several localities. 

Beginning with that part of Alaska of 
which Sitka is the central and most im- 
portant towns we will glance at some 
of the native boats in general use, and, 
first, those of the Thlinkets. 

Wonderful indeed is the ingenuity 
displayed by Thlinket Indians in the 
construction of the wooden canoes of 
southeastern Alaska. In this region 
the timber is heavy and grows con- 
venient to the water’s edge. It is not 
strange that it occurred to these people 
to shape from the huge trees boats for 
travel, hunting, trade, and war. 
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Among all these wooden boats the 
Yakatat canoes are esteemed the best. 
They are hewn in one piece from 
the trunks of trees and fashioned into 
boats large enough in some cases to 
transport twenty-five or thirty persons. 





YAKATAT WAR CANOE, 


When the natives’ limited supply of 
tools is considered, one never ceases to 
admire the precision of the workman- 
ship and beauty of the models of these 
wonderful craft. The artistic sentiment 
of the Thlinket Indian is as strong, per- 
haps, as that of any other native of the 
American continent. It finds expression 
in the profuse decoration of nearly every 
household utensil, article of jewelry, or 
weapon which they use, and their boats 
are not neglected in this fondness for 
display. 

The symbol shown upon the Yakatat 
war canoe is intended to represent the 
head and tail of an eagle. The bow of 
the Yakatat canoe is ram-shaped, but 
it is more for ornament than use, as 
their battles are usually conducted at 
long-range distances and seldom result 
in much bloodshed. , 

The Aleutian Islanders get all their 
living from the sea. War is unknown 
among them, and even individual quar- 
rels are of rare occurrence. The pur- 
suit of the sea-otter, the shyest and most 
valuable of all pelagic animals, is the 
chief means of their support, and their 
boats are specially adapted to the re- 
quirements of their arduous calling. 

The sketch shows a one-hatch 67- 
darka, or hunting boat, of the Aleutian 
Islands. Larger didarkas having two 
and three hatches, for two and three 
hunters respectively, are also built. The 
frame is ingeniously constructed of bits 
of drift-wood and the bones of animals 
(no timber grows on the islands), and 
is then covered with the skin of the sea- 
lion, leaving a circular opening just 
large enough to allow the hunter to sit 
down in the boat. A one-hatch didarka 
is from twelve to sixteen feet long by 
two feet wide ; a “two-hatch” from fif- 
teen to twenty feet, and a “three-hatch ” 
from twenty to twenty-five feet. 


These boats are capable of withstand- 
ing an immense amount of bad weather. 
Being closed in on top and impervious 
to water, they will live in a sea where 
an ordinary open boat would founder. 
In order to provide additional protec- 
tion during wet and stormy weather, a 
hood made from the entrails of the sea- 
lion is lashed down tight around the 
edge of the hatch and hauled up snugly 
around the body of the hunter. It is 
then impossible for a drop of water to 
get into the boat. 

The pursuit of the otter and the ex- 
citement of the chase sometimes carries 
the hunting party far from land, and if 
thick or stormy weather should come on, 
two boats are lashed together, catama- 
ran fashion, by means of-the paddles, in 
order to secure greater comfort while 
riding out the gale. This is also done 
when one boat becomes partially dis- 
abled and in need of assistance. Small 
sails are used when the wind is fair and 
the sea smooth. 

The Eskimos of Alaska inhabit all 
that part of the territory north of the 
Aleutian Islands. Their settlements 
are found principally along the banks of 
the larger rivers or scattered along the 
coast from Norton Sound to Point Bar- 
row. Even the barren, rocky islets 
which lie in the extreme north end of 
Behring Sea are inhabited by this hardy 
race. 

All these people use boats similar in 
construction, but varying as to model 
in the different localities. During the 
Summer season, as soon as the sea is 
free from ice, there seems to be a gen- 
eral movement of the natives from the 
islands to the mainland and along the 
coast to certain well-known places on 
the shores of Behring Sea and the Arc- 
tic Ocean, where they meet other na- 
tives, presumably for the purpose of 
trade. Business, however, seems sec- 
ondary to social enjoyment, and most of 
the time is spent in dancing, singing, 
wrestling, and performing feats of skill 
in their boats. If an unwary seal should 
make his appearance at this time there 
is little chance for him to escape. 
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Whole families, carrying with them 
everything required by the Eskimo in 
the way of household effects, sometimes 
journey hundreds of miles to attend 
these Summer reunions. The boats 
used by them for this purpose are im- 
mense affairs, capable of transporting 








OOMIACK. 


from twenty-five to thirty-five persons, 
together with all their belongings. 
These huge, lumbering oomiacks, loaded 
to the rail with a mixed cargo of men, 
women, children, and dogs, all howling, 
is an entertaining, and by no means un- 
common sight to the Arctic traveler. 
These family boats are made by stretch- 
ing skins of the walrus over the bottom 
and sides of a wooden frame, which is 
made as follows : ; 

A tree of the requisite length is se- 
lected, having two roots which form with 
each other an angle of about thirty de- 
grees. Two smaller trees are shaped 
into poles and their ends secured by 
lashings to the extremities of the two 
roots; the three free ends are then 
lashed together in such a manner as to 
* form the bow. 

It will be seen by reference to the 
sketch that the roots form a sort of bi- 
furcated stern post, the tree itself forms 
the keel and stem, and the smaller poles 
are the rails of the embryo boat. The 
ribs are made of split spruce or pine, 
which is easily obtainable on the main- 
land, and are lashed at convenient dis- 
tances to the rails and “ fashion pieces,” 
which are made of similar material and 
like the rails. All of these voomiacks 
have a flat floor, which gives them great 
carrying capacity with a very small 
draught of water. They are not de- 
signed for rough-weather boats, and so, 
when traveling, the natives follow the 
beach so closely that it is often possible 
to save labor by employing the numer- 
ous dogs @ /acanal-horse. The dogs are 
harnessed to a long tow-line made of 
walrus-hide, and put upon the beach. 
A driver runs ahead of the team and 
the dogs follow, dragging the oomiack 
along at a great rate. It is true that 
they sometimes stop to engage in a free 
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fight, and in the mélée, dogs, harness, 
and driver become entangled in a seem- 
ingly inextricable snarl; but a few lusty 
blows from a stick in the driver’s hands 
soon quells the riot, and the novel pro- 
cession gets under way again. When 
the party arrives at the end of the jour- 
ney, or wishes to camp for any purpose, 
the oomzack is unloaded, hauled up on 
the beach and turned over on its side, 
thus forming a complete shelter for its 
occupants. 

When, however, any serious business 


‘engages the attention of the Eskimo, 


such as the killing of a walrus or white 
whale, or the capture of a seal upon an 
ice-floe, the 4yack is used. These swift, 
symmetrical, and beautifully construct- 
ed little boats are the very embodiment 
of grace when handled by an expert. 
Searcely ten feet long and not over a 
foot in width, it seems hardly possible 
that they can be of any service. Yet 
the Eskimo hunter fearlessly ventures 
out to sea in the face of heavy storms, 
to attack a walrus or whale, with no 
other weapon than a slender spear, and 
makes landings which would appall an 
ordinary boatman. 

At Kings Island, just south of Beh- 
ring’s Straits, the natives have reached 
a state of perfection in the handling of 
these frail-looking boats which is mar- 
velous. The shores of the island are so 
precipitous that the native dwellings are 
built upon artificial platforms, forming 
shelf-like projections clinging to the 
abrupt sides of the cliffs. There is 
no landing for boats except in calm 
weather. When the hunter is about to 
start on a hunt he seats himself in his 
kyack, grasps his paddle, and is lifted 
up and thrown by his companions, boat 
and all, into the sea, as a wave thunders 
against the rocks ; and when he returns 
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FRAME OF OOMIACK, 


his watching friends hasten down to 
the water’s edge to assist him to land. ° 
Watching his chance, he seizes the op- 
portunity when a high sea is running 
in, to balance his boat nicely on its crest, 
and is hurled with inconceivable force 
on toward the cliffs. So nicely does he 











A DAY'S SPORT IN THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


calculate the power of the wave that he 
lands the £yack without a jar, and before 
a second wave can reach him he leaps 
from his boat and, assisted by the others, 
carries it up beyond danger. 

Among the river Indians of Alaska, 
skin for covering their boats is not read- 
ily obtainable,and the bark of the spruce- 
tree is used in the manufacture of the 
larger or “women’s” boats, while the 
smaller and neater ones are covered 
with birch-bark. The bark in both cases 
“is put on transversely. It is secured to 
the frame by a kind of thread made 
from a tough root found along the river 
banks. The seams are usually payed 
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with melted spruce gum, which effectu- 
ally prevents leakage. 

The small birch-bark canoes of the 
interior of northwest Alaska are the 
most graceful boats of the kind I have 
ever seen. The stem and stern pieces 
of the frame are elongated so as to 
produce an effect of lightness, which 
is the most charming of all qualities 
to a true boat-lover. They were light 
(the one I had did not weigh over 
twenty-five pounds), easily repaired, and 
so durable that mine was scarcely in- 
jured after nearly two months’ continu- 
ous use in the rapids and shoal water of 
the upper Koowak River. 
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BIRCH BARK. 


A DAY’S 


SPORT IN 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


BY S. HARVARD WATTS, 


HEN ssail- 
ing about 
the Pacific 


from is- 
land to island, 
one is certain to 
meet with ad- 
ventures of a 
greater or less 
importance according to the locality 
visited and the disposition of the na- 
tives. Kusaie, the eastward gem of the 
group of Caroline Islands, is an ideal 
place to spend a vacation, or even for 
a permanent residence, if one can give 
up civilization and go in for native life 
in the rough. 

The Caroline Islands are about 4,300 
miles westward from San Francisco and 
about 4oo miles north of the equator. 

Kusaie is covered with verdure to the 
summit of its mountains which reach 
an altitude of 3,000 feet in places. Two 
days’ canoe traveling will suffice for the 
circuit of the island, and the trip is a 
delightful one. The native canoemen 
keep half a mile outside the barrier reef 
at most, and at times much nearer; and 
it seems a trifle dangerous to a novice 
to find the canoe within a single length 





of the three huge combers of the cruel 
coral reef. 

Lela harbor was our stopping place, 
and we were glad to find the schooner 
safely at anchor after several weeks of . 
alternate tossing and dead calm on the 
Pacific. On entering this difficult har- 
bor we made the narrow entrance, 
turned sharply to avoid a sunken reef, 
and dropped anchor before a pretty lit- 
tle native village, the houses half-hid- 
den in the luxuriant growth of forest. 

The first evening and all of next day 
I spent in wandering about the village 
and its immediate vicinity. Of course 
I was introduced to the notables directly, 
and the King, who bore the name of 
Nan-mogie, was most hospitable. He 
was a funny little man with a much 
wizened face, and he possessed a very 
pretty young wife who did the honors 
of the house. The palace was built on 
araised mound of stones, and was the 
largest house in the village. The first 
evening after our arrival we (the cap- 
tain and myself) were invited to assist 
at a native function—a feast in honor of 
something. The funny part of it was 
that the feast was not partaken of at 
the host’s, but was distributed and eaten 
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at home. Our rendezvous was the cook- 
house belonging to the head-adviser to 
the King. 

A crowd of men were seated round 
the room (no women were present) and 
close around the fire were baskets of 
cocoanut leaf full of fish, cocoanuts, poi- 
pudding (a dish made of bananas and 
pandanus fruit), yams, and various fruits. 
I entered and seated myself near Nan- 
mogie, but no one spoke. After sitting 
twiddling my thumbs for a time, the 
King gave a grunt and a man arose and 
began arranging the food in heaps. 
When this was finished, the men began 
to talk, and things got a bit more lively. 
Later on, the guests began to file out, 
one by one, every third or fourth man 
taking up several baskets of food. As 
they passed Nan-mogie, each man gave 
a sidewise bow and escaped as quickly 
as possible. I found that some food was 
reserved for me, and it was sent on board 
the schooner. I got about ten cocoa- 
nuts, three or four fish, and some pud- 
ding and fruit, all of which came in well 
for breakfast next morning. The poi- 
pudding tasted like fig-pudding and was 
extremely palatable. 

After the rather formal proceedings 
in the cook-house, I employed the rest 
of the evening in strolling about among 
the houses and making friends. Hardly 
a word could we make each other un- 
derstand, but they were very kind and 
I was always asked to sit down and eat 
some fruit. I tried some of their pud- 
ding. It was served on a broad leaf, 
and they considerately left me a corner 
of the mess into which they did not dip 
their fingers. I ate it with a sailor's 
knife that I carried in my belt. I was 
asked to stay on shore all night, but 
‘ound the mosquitoes too bad, and 
turned in on deck, under the awning. 

The journeys to and from the schooner 
were done in native canoes, the owners 
of which were pleased to paddle one 
ashore, or vice versa, for the considera- 
tion of a stick of nigger-head tobacco. 
The canoes were formed out of a single 
trunk, and were long and narrow, sitting 
deep in the water. To prevent capsizing, 
a heavy pole is fixed up as an outrigger, 
and held in position by two slighter 
sticks. All are fastened together by 
native twine, called coir-twine, which 
is made of the fiber of the cocoanut 
husk. It is shredded from the nut and 
dried. A small handful at a time is 
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then taken and deftly rolled on the 
thigh toward the knee. The twine is 
very strong. 

I was taken to see some very curious 
ruins that are a puzzle to every one who 
has visited them. They lie about a mile 
inland, and one has tocross an artificial 
ditch or /fosse to reach them. Long, 
straight alleys lead from one end to the 
other of the ruins, which would seem to 
have been fortifications. The walls rise 
twenty-five feet or more on each side, 
and are in places twelve feet in thick- 
ness. No cement was used to secure the 
stones which, in some instances, could 
not have weighed less than four tons, 
and were in shape pentagonal prisms. 
Huge embrasures yawned at intervals 
along the ramparts. In one place a nat- 
ural stream had been taken advantage 
of to form a moat. 

The whole structure must have cov- 
ered twelve acres, and every stone was 
green and slimy with age and the dank 
drippings from the ferns and trees, 
Vast shady mango trees, fern covered to 
their tops, grew in profusion within this 
romantic enclosure, and mingled with 
adense undergrowth of lush vegeta- 
tion and creepers. The alleyways were 
paved with smooth slabs of coral, which 
must have been in use for ages to be 
worn so smooth. In places, giant trees, 
ager to reach the sunlight, had bulged 
out parts of the walls amounting to many 
tons in weight. Onvall sides grew grace- 
ful flowers, among others the scarlet /47- 
discus, Which lent atouch of color to the 
scene. In the patches of sunlight, on to 
the walls and pavement, gaudy lizards 
basked and hunted. Pretty humming 
birds flitted from plant to plant, and 
an occasional flying-fox sailed overhead, 
while insects of strange forms hummed 
on every side. 

I had learned that very morning from 
a native sailor on board of our schooner 
that the pigeons on Kusaie afforded 
good sport and were worth cooking, so 
as a first step I asked Nan-mogie if he 
would kindly supply me with a canoe 
and two men for a day’s shooting. The 
King being graciously pleased to do this 
in view of certain presents of gunpow- 
derand shot and a hunting knife, I ar- 
ranged to start next morning. Nan-mo- 
gie was evidently determined to keep 
such profits as might accrue from the 
day’s trip in his own family, for at 
daybreak I found Lejeri, the King’s son, 
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and another man, Sri, waiting with their 
canoe alongside the schooner. 

Just as we started a rather sad inci- 
dent occurred. A little terrier which 
belonged on the schooner, in some man- 
ner got into the water. .I had previously 
seen the dorsal fins of several small 
sharks smoothly cruising about, and as I 
noticed the dog afloat, I saw one of these 
sea-tigers glide towards it, and then a 
sudden splashing struggle began. The 
shark was only about four feet long, but 
it was large enough to take the poor ter- 
rier’s hind leg off. In the middle of the 
struggle, the mate fired his Winchester 
at the shark. He aimed, I suppose, into 
the middle of the disturbance, and hit the 
dog, which was instantly killed. 

We were soon gliding over the smooth 
harbor to the opposite shore, about a 
mile and a half distant. At that early 
hour everything was cool; the sun had 
not yet risen above the mountains, and 
the plash of the paddles sounded musical 
and restful. With long, even strokes 
they drove the canoe along, while I sat 
in the center on a board, with my gun 
upright between my knees. 

During the trip I took stock of my at- 
tendants. Lejeri was a good-looking 
youth, not unlike an Italian peasant boy, 
with a pleasant, rather fat face. He was 
about seventeen years of age. After 
twenty these natives lose all idea of a 
man’s age, they cannot keep account. 
Sri, who was older, was lithe and thin, 
his muscles standing out like whip-cord 
on hisleanarms. He had an intelligent 
face and dark browneyves. His costume 
was simple, a pair of patched blue don- 
garee trousers turned up to the knee, 
and a straw hat with no brim. Lejeri 
wore a white cotton shirt, the same kind 
of blue trousers, and a peaked, native 
straw hat. Both had bare feet. Sri 
carried a muzzle-loading gun which I 
was inclined to laugh at, but it proved 
an effective weapon in his hands. 

I noticed several long, thin fish of a 
pale blue color, throw themselves from 
the water in a long rush, and falling 
again strike the water five or six times 
before finally disappearing. These fish 
were very common. Another fish which 
makes itself decidedly obnoxious to the 
natives, is about the shape of a floun- 
der and travels edgeways. Its peculi- 
arity is a barb or spike near the tail. 
This barb sticks out at right angles to 
the body, and the fish has a nasty habit 


of swimming quickly by a native who 
may be bathing or wading in the water, 
and scratching him with this spike, 
which is coated with a slimy, poisonous 
exudation. 

As we neared the shore a small inlet 
appeared among the wanuiark trees. 
These grew in the salt water, which at 
high tide covers many feet of each trunk. 
They seemed to thrive, growing in this 
peculiar manner, and I never saw a 
similar tree growing on land, or at least 
on dry land. I have seen clumps of this 
tree amounting to thirty acres, looking 
like an island at a distance, but in reality 
without a dryspottoland on. The inlet 
proved to be the mouth of a creek which 
wound through the swamp lying be- 
tween the shore and the mountains. 
We followed this stream for some time, 
under the dense shade of the forest. 

For a long distance inland the ground 
was little more than a morass, black 
slime on either hand, with trees grow- 
ing out of it, and the open spaces were 
thick with the roots which sprouted up 
to points, like tent-pegs upside down. 
This made walking almost impossible. 
After working inland for about two 
miles, we were able to get out of our 
canoe and walk on turf. I carried a 
twelve-gauge and Sri his nondescript 
weapon. Lejeri marched just behind 
me with a bag of cartridges. 

After the first half mile the ground 
again became swampy and in reality we 
were walking upon the interlaced roots 
of the huge trees, which formed a perfect 
net-work at a distance of about three feet 
from the ground. It was truly a novel 
walk, Iwas on the lookout for pigeons, 
but was told that we were not yet among 
the right kind of trees, as at that time 
of year the birds were feeding upon trees 
bearing a small red fruit like a crab- 
apple. We kept on walking towards the 
mountains with an occasional pause for 
breath, and to take a look at our glorious 
surroundings. 

Imagine an immense forest glade with 
giant trees rising on every hand, their 
boughs and trunks covered with most 
wondrously graceful ferns, the seeds of 
which had doubtless been blown about 
in the wind, Long streamers of various 
growths depended from the lofty branch- 
es, and the long cord-like stem of the 
yam reminded me of the rigging of a 
ship. - One tree had roots like a cluster 
of organ pipes, which grew closely to- 
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gether to a distance of ten feet from the 
ground, and then resolved themselves 
into one trunk. The scanty branches 
were ornamented with graceful ribbon- 
like foliage and heavy fruit. This was 
the pandanus. A short distance away a 
bunch of palms rocked their sinuous 
forms to and fro. Amid the growths, 
the pretty scarlet Azbiscus, a kind of 
spirea, and a white waxy flower with a 
scent of the tuberose grew in profusion. 

In the dense, impressive shade, black, 
velvety birds flitted about without sound, 
and an occasional flying-fox sailed over- 
head on outstretched wings. 

We halted for a rest and a smoke and 
Lejeri secured three young cocoanuts. 
They contained about three times the 
amount of milk found in nuts which are 
imported to Europe. 

We soon moved on, and after a few 
minutes’ walk were among the pigeons. 
Srii, at my side, began softly to imitate 
the “kurroo! kurroo!” of the birds, 
and soon had an answering chorus. I 


stood still with my feet wide apart, - 


resting on two tree roots. 

A slight rustle was heard above anda 
pigeon flew off to the right; I waited 
till it Was passing a small opening in 
the foliage, and tumbled the bird—and 
myself, for my feet slipped as I drew 
trigger, and I fell with my feet and legs 
through the network of roots below. 
The report raised a perfect pandemo- 
nium in the erstwhile quiet forest ; im- 
mediately, from every bush and tree, 
flocks of queer birds arose with discord- 
ant cries. Srii got a shot and brought 
down two birds, as he fired into the 
midst of a flock. 

I was soon on my feet again, and by 
moving forward warily, got shots every 
few minutes. 

It was snap-shooting to a great extent, 
as the birds were occasionally just seen 
when passing between two trees and 
immediately afterwards lost. 

Still, our bag up to lunch time was 
fairly good—eleven and a half brace of 
pigeons, with one flying-fox, and one 


gorgeous bird something like a parro-' 


quet. Ihad noticed several birds of the 
same kind previously and at last shot 
one. In size and shape it was dove-like, 
with a small, slightly-curved beak. Its 
breast was of a pale cream color, its 
back a dark lilac, while toward the ex- 
tremities of tail and wings it changed 
suddenly from a dark green to bright 
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yellow or gold. Its head was orna- 
mented by a short lilac tuft. 

It was such a handsome bird that I 
determined to preserve it, and skinned it 
on the spot. 

I carried its skin back, wrapped in a 
cool leaf and filled with banana peel, 
but, though I took every precaution on 
arriving at the schooner, and rubbed it 
with a preserving mixture and hung it 
by a string from the ceiling of my cabin 
to keep it from the cockroaches, our ship 
cat saw and coveted it, andin a moment 
when I was absent seized it and bore it 
off in triumph to her lair in the /azaretto, 
among the paint and new cordage. 

When I suggested that we should eat 
something, Lejeri in a few minutes led 
us to where the boat was secured, and I 
saw that we had been traveling in a 
circle back to the canoe. I bathed while 
the boy went for the food. 

On the nearly dry banks of the 
streamlet swarms of little black crabs, 
with bright scarlet spots on them, ran 
about. They were the most nimble 
little fellows I ever saw. I filled up the 
hole belonging to one, and then tried to 
catch him, but after a swift retreat to 
his home, which he found blocked up, 
he went off at a tangent into the water 
and eluded me. Another curious creat- 
ure I noticed was an animal equally at 
home on land or in water. He was semi- 
transparent, of the consistence of a jelly- 
fish, with four legs or fins and a square 
head and eyes bulging from their sock- 
ets. It was simply impossible to catch 
one; they jumped and swam and dodged 
in a most eccentric manner. 

After a short rest we started to walk 
again. It was now well on in the after- 
noon, and as the sun is pretty regular 
at rising and setting at six o’clock so 
near to the equator, we had only a short 
time left for sport. Starting in another 
circle, we had moderate shooting, and 
when we were again in the vicinity of 
our canoe I found that our bag amounted 
to nineteen and a half brace of pigeons, 
one flying-fox and the bird of gorgeous 
plumage. 

The pigeons were pretty, brown birds, 
about the size of a Scotch grouse, and 
on the whole afforded fairly good sport. 
Some were so plump that if they struck 
a root when falling, their breasts split 
open. Nearly all were found with the 
small red fruit in their throats, as if 
sucking it. 
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About five o’clock we embarked for 
the ship, and in a few minutes were 
gliding along towards the harbor. Just 
as we cleared the mouth of the stream, 
a blue heron rose from among the zan- 
niark trees, and sailed away over the 
canoe, offering the easiest of shots. He 
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was promptly added to our bag. At 
supper that night the pigeons formed a 
pleasant change from the usual ship fare, 
and, with plenty of mangoes, pineapples, 
bread fruit and bananas, we made a 
royal repast, even according to other 
standards than those of Nan-mogie. 


THE PATH THROUGH THE WOODS. 


BY JAMES 


CERTAIN pair of moss- 
P covered bars—not dis- 
turbed, I dare say, by any 
but the rambler for these 
fifty years—marks the 
spot where the path 
through the woods 
slips away from the 
road into the pines. 
Barberry bushes overhang 
and almost hide the old 
‘posts, gray with lichens; 
birch saplings grow in the 
ruts where the cart-wheels 
used to grind and thump along, filling 
the woods with their loud-echoing 
clamor. Who but that idle fellow, the 
rambler, or that keen fellow, the 
sportsman, with their clearly-defined 
instinct for such things, would be likely 
to discover this well-hidden secret of 
Dame Nature? But once with your 
foot in that sylvan highway, the whole 
mystery and joy of the great, silent, piny 
solitude is yours. How all the wealth 
of a woodland seems to gather about 
the old pathways that wander through 
it! The wild-flowers oftenest choose 
to grow by the path-side; the shyest 
wood-birds trill their songs and build 
their nests where they can look down 
the leafy vista of the old road. The 
ruffed-grouse delights to linger in the 
little glades and hollows near-by, whence 
it can steal out to dust itself, now and 
then,-in some dry, loamy strip of path. 
The fox, as he traverses the woodland, 
always comes trotting, still-footed, along 
this forest avenue; and the hare, asleep 
with one eye open in its neighboring 
form, scurries away like a wisp of brown 
leaves, as the almost imperceptible vi- 
bration of your footstep falls upon its 
great, sensitive ear. Are you in search of 
fern or berry, or trailing vine ? Look dili- 
gently along the edges of the path 
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through the woods, for there, if any- 
where, you will find it. Is there a brook 
in that shadowy solitude? If so, be sure 
it will come gliding down, with its clear, 
sweet water, to run beside you for a 
little way, or will cross the wood-path 
and plunge into the hollow on the other 
side in a musical waterfall. 

Was there ever a wood-path that ran 
straight? I trow not. It would be so 
out of harmony with all wood-ways and 
traditions that the underbrush would 
forthwith spring up and choke it, and the 
tottering old trees would give up their 
remnant of life to hurl themselves upon 
it, and the moss would grow over it, 
and the pine-needles would bury it, 
and the dead leaves from all the hard- 
wood trees would drift thither to rustle 
a requiem over its grave. 

To and fro, to and fro, wanders the 
wildwood path. Now it zig-zags into 
a deep, dark ravine, where the roots 
thrust up from the black mold, and the 
vines and stunted underbrush crawl 
together in tangles, and the little clear- 
eyed brook gets only now and then a 
glimpse of the sky through frowning 
hemlocks and overhanging brows of 
moss. Now the path winds around and 
over a sunny hard-wood knoll, where 
the raspberry and blackberry bushes 
crowd to its very edge, thrusting out 
to the rambler gifts of berries and in- 
sults of thorns. 

Let us stop here for a moment, where 
the largest brook in the woods comes 
singing and dashing across the path. 
Sit on this great rock and listen to the 
water-music. Is there anything like it 
in all the world of sweet sounds beside ? 
Has Beethoven ever discovered such 
exquisite melodies, or Mozart touched 
such sweetly-riotous chords? If you 
are happy, it is sparkling adlegro, if 
you are sad, it is murmuring fense- 
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roso. If you are drowsy, here is the 
most delicious sleep-music. If you are 
alert, full of energy and action, here a 
wood-waltz shall lead you a merry 
dance. O, the singing of the water 
over the stones! How it finds us, in 
whatever mood; how it charms us 
from the dullest prose into the sweet- 
est poetry of life; how it lingers in our 
ears, like a song heard in some happy 
aforetime, long since vanished! Braided 
into those liquid strains are the lulla- 
bies that timed the cradle to their 
swing; the happy shout and trilling 
songs of childhood; the music of love’s 
low-spoken word; the first cry of a new- 
born soul; the prattle about the hearth- 
stone; the kiss of innocence and love; 
the rustle of childish arms stealing 
about one’s neck—perhaps a memory 
of silent little footsteps, and the echo 
of a voice in dreams. All these shall 
one who has lived and loved and suf- 
fered hear, faintly and brokenly, in the 
music of the brook. 

Our thoughts thus far have clustered 
about the summer aspects of nature ; 
but he who has not followed the path 
through the woods in the white hush 
of winter, has lost half the secrets it 
has for him. 

A fresh fall of snow is nature’s gos- 
sip. No tell-tale human lips could be 
so communicative. The human gossip 
sometimes omits to give you this or that 
particular through. sheer inadvertence, 
but the snow never overlooks anything, 
never forgets anything. Look at the 
path through the woods a day or two 
after a snowstorm. What confidences! 
what revelations! All the goings and 
comings, the haps and mishaps, the 
ups and downs, the joys and sorrows 
of the little creatures of the wood are 
spread before you as plainly as if writ- 
ten in a book. As you plod along be- 
tween the bowed and _ snow- laden 
branches, you see the nervous, zig-zag 
trail of the grouse wandering from bush 
to bush, as if the wary bird went crook- 
edly because it was always looking over 
its shoulder in dread of a pursuer. You 
see the curious dotted leaps of the hare— 
those long parallel brushes in front and 
the two round points of the forepaws 
behind—each snow-recorded leap, as it 
were, a simile punctuated by a semi- 
colon. You see the clear-cut, decisive, 
linear track of the fox, each paw set ex- 
actly in front of another, and all the 
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footprints together looking like a row 
of printer’s stars. You see the long 
jumps of dainty-footed squirrels, as if 
they were afraid of freezing their toes 
in the snow before they could get home 
again to the cosy, leaf-lined hollow in 
the tree. And here the little, long-tailed 
wood mice—those shy creatures whose 
existence you would never suspect were 
it not for the snow—have burrowed up 
from the under-world, thrust their sleek, 
fawn-colored heads through the feathery 
blanket, and stood on their hind legs 
to eat the seeds from some shivering 
weed. 

Do you see that odd track yonder, 
with the footprints so close together, as 
if some one had stuck his thumb into 
the snow inch by inch to measure off a 
disputed distance? That is the skunk’s 
track. Short-legged, plodding fellow, 
he somehow manages to get his fierce 
white teeth into the throat of many a 
swifter creature. See, here is one of 
those woodland tragedies reported in 
this most faithful of morning news- 
papers. The skunk has come upon a 
grouse asleep under earth’s white cov- 
erlid. That round hole shows where 
the bird plunged into the snow. One 
short, quick leap, and the skunk’s fangs 
close on the throbbing neck of his vic- 
tim. See how the feathers and bits of 
flesh are scattered about over the snow! 
The skunk, being no doubt desperately 
hungry, has eaten his breakfast on the 
spot where it was caught.’ He takes no 
chances in this tragic, predatory, hun- 
gry world. 

Here beside the brook is a mink’s 
track. He has been fishing, no doubt, 
and being the most expert of anglers in 
his way, has probably done justice to 
his morning appetite. On top of this 
snow-covered log a chipmunk has 
jerked his nervous, impulsive little 
body along, with a sharp chic-a-ree at 
each convulsive motion. Of all wood- 
land creatures the chipmunk is the 
most impertinent, shallow-minded and 
cowardly. Poor little braggadocio! 
Get him up a tree or in a tight corner, 
and he is the meekest, most discon- 
certed and consciously insignificant ras- 
cal alive. How tremulously he apolo- 
gizes for having jeered at you, and begs 
to be let alone, on condition of per- 
petual good behavior ! 

Whirr-r-r ! Up goes a bevy of Bob- 
whites, as you reach the fence where 
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your woodland path ends in that lone- 
some upland pasture. You watch them 
skimming along over the snow, like so 
many feathered bullets for swiftness, 
tillthey top the hill and are lost from 
sight. All around this.rag-weed patch 
their innumerable little footprints run 
—evidence of their feast upon the pod- 
ded seeds, which you have so un- 
wittingly interrupted. Had you not 
seen the bevy itself, you would have 
thought a thousand birds had been 
dancing together on the snow. 

All this was the heritage of the ram- 
bler, years ago. But alas! it is his no 
longer. There have been sad changes 
about my boyhood home. Especially 
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the blotting out of that grand old wood- 
land—how such a thing saddens one! 
After long and puzzled searching I 
found the place where the path used to 
enter the woods. But who would care 
to follow the faint traces of it now, 
across that wilderness of stumps and 
brush-heaps? Some hand, unwittingly, 
perhaps, has robbed me of a birthright. 
The timber was his, the land was his, 
and he had a right to do what he would 
with them; but the path through the 
woods, with all its romance and senti- 
ment, was mine. And in the court of 
sentiment do I present my case—The 
Rambler vs. the Lumberman; an in- 
dictment for the larceny of a path. 


OURS. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING, 





ACK and forth 
it washes, the 





“ tideless sea.” 
The long, low 
ranks of 
houses lie 
along its 
shore: one 
house like 
another, One 
street like 
another, and 


every street full of children, ten or a 
dozen to the house, also so very much 
like one another that one wonders the 
parents can tell their broods apart. 

At midnight the boats go out full of 
mariners, that the daylight may find 
them in the deep seas; for it is by fish- 
ing mainly that Viareggio lives ;—not 
on the fishes, oh no, that would be costly 
food, but on the little profits from the 
sale. The fish go to Florence, to Pisa, 
to Lucca; the few soldi into the pockets 
of the fishermen—those who have ad- 
ventured life on the high seas—and, 
sooner or later, into the mouths of the 
ten or dozen children in the fisherman’s 
house on the back street. 

“A baby every year,” says Gabriella, 
who should know, seeing she is Viareg- 
gina born and bred. 

“A scandalous state of things!” says 
the Philanthropist. 

For sixty days in the summer Via- 
reggio is rich. There is a Contessa or 


a Duchessa or a Principessa in every 
house, and all the gallant male equiva- 
lent in the military camp under the 
Pineta. There are flirtations and match- 
making and a duel now and then. For 
sixty days the Viareggini are million- 
aires. 

This brief affluence goes to their 
heads ; they buy “7oba di signore,” says 
Gabriella, scornfully,—‘“ things for gen- 
tle-people,’—meat, wine, even /ruit/ 
But these reckless grasshoppers meet 
their just reward: for the rest of the 
year they do not buy voba di signore; few 
roba of any kind. For there is then 
only the fishing, the little bit of boat- 
building, and the cordage-making ; one 
can scarcely call them industries—zndus- 
trialets, at most. The greater part of 
the male population goes to sea, and 
the sea eats its quota yearly—in spite 
of all the votive pictures of shipwrecks 
in the church, each recording how one 
Gonzalo Vannuci or Francesco Pietrini 
was overtaken in such a gulf, on such a 
day, and, praying to such a saint, came 
safely to land. Even the saints must 
rest sometimes. The Viareggini will 
not, if they can help it, send more than 
one of a family in the same boat ; for, 
say they sagely, to lose one’s boat and 
all one’s sons together—? troppo—it is 
too much: better to save at least a son 
or two, for a son is a bread-winner. It 
is so they reckon souls at Viareggio. 

“Ah!” says one woman, enviously, to 
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another, “ you did well—five sons out of 
seven !—but I, Dio mio/ eight feminine 
things and but one masculine !”—with a 
tragic gesture. 

“Ah!” responds the other, compas- 
sionately, “it is hard, it is true; but 
what would you? Itis the will of God.” 

“Hard, nevertheless!” says the wo- 
man, defiantly. 

The day sometimes comes, however, 
when even the bread-winner can be 
spared ; when he can no longer win his 
bread. He is then no better than a 
feminine thing. 

Bernardi’s son is the apple of his 
eye, eighteen years old, bright, anda 
bread-winner, but he fell from the ship- 
yard scaffolding and has been a year 
dying. 

“You would not believe it,” says Ga- 
briella, “but it is absolutely true, they 
have spent a hundred /7re first and last 
for him, and to-day there is nothing in 
the house. Let us hope he will die soon 
—otherwise they will be ruined.” 

And he is so long dying—“ Will he 
never die ?’—we think all winter; and 
Bernardi asks himself every night, as he 
comes home with his centeszmi and looks 
at his first-born—* Will he zever die!” 

He does die at last, and the bells ring, 
not a “ del’ doppio” as for a child, but a 
long, slow toll. Gabriella explains why : 

“When a child dies they ring for an 
angel; that is why they ring ‘Glorza/ 
Gloria /’ but when a responsible soul 
dies it is a soul gone to its last account 
—you can hear them say, slowly: ‘M/or- 
to! Morto!’—Dead! Dead!” 

So Bernardi’s first-born gets carried 
by a great many poor priests and a pro- 
cession of street-boys to his place in the 
Campo Santo. He is scarcely cold when 
they leave him there, Bernardi’s first- 
born. And Bernardi sits at home (for 
in Italy we do not follow our dead to 
the grave nor our living to marriage). 
He thinks how bright the boy was, how 
ready and how brave, and that now, 
thank God! he is dead at last. One 
may eat now—and to that end Bernardi 
is back again at the station the next 
morning, in his blue blouse, carrying 
trunks and bags ; for soldi are few, and 
though the boy in the graveyard will 
be hungry no more, those at home are 
always hungry—and soldi are few. 

Soldi are few! Alas, centesimi are 
few! He who has ten is a rich man—a 
capitalist ; he can spend that ten on a 
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“ sette e tre.’ One would not think it— 
to mark them as they troop in, all through 
the dusk hours, into the grocery, rag- 
ged and barefooted boys, ragged and 
wooden-saboted girls, ragged and worn 
women with heads of the great goddess 
Hera beneath draperies of the Ma- 
donna, and a baby like Love himself in 
their arms ;—one would not think these 
were the well-to-do of Viareggio. 

“A sette e tre,” they call for, one after 
another. They do not specify a seven- 
and-three of what; the shop-woman 
knows, and prepares them as fast as 
possible : three centimes’ worth of coffee 
to seven centimes’ worth of chiccory— 
that is two cents’ worth in all, three- 
fifths of a cent in coffee, the rest in 
chiccory. This is to-morrow morning’s 
drink for a household perhaps of six, 
perhaps of twelve people. Since it is 
Viareggio, it is more likely to be of 
twelve or sixteen. Never by any chance 
is it more than a Sette e tre, and never 
by any chance more than a day’s pro- 
vision beforehand ; and it is not every 


‘day, and by no means is it every family 


that can command a sette etre. These 
are the well-to-do; it may be they eat 
bread with their sette e tre, and to say 
“They eat: bread” in Viareggio is as if 
one said “ They live on ortolans” else- 
where. 

“For bread,” says Gabriella, wisely, 
“costs, it may be twenty centimes the 
loaf ; one sees that is a luxury, but flour 
and polenta are cheap.” 

And flour and polenta make the fare 
of the Viareggini ; boiled in water for 
dinner, cold, hardened and cut in slices 
for supper—supposing, that is, one is so 
well off as to have supper at all. Water 
was created before wine or coffee, it can 
be no hardship to live on water; some 
people do it from choice, and to a Viareg- 
gino, of all people, a little more water or 
less cannot matter ; he lives by it, from 
it, largely on it—why, then, not on it also 
as an article of diet ? 

“One wastes a great deal of sympa- 
thy on these people,” the Philanthropist 
assuresme. “They would probably pre- 
fer water to coffee or wine, and beyond 
a question it is better for their health.” 

The well-to-do, then, eat bread—rea- 
sonably, of course, for one isn’t a mill- 
ionaire because one is well-to-do—and 
salt-fish and beans, and they drink 
cheap wine and sometimes a Se¢te e tre. 

“And what more do we eat our- 














selves?” says the Philanthropist. “One 
wastes sympathy on these people. Be- 
sides, why don’t they cultivate little 
gardens and raise things? We do.” 

At present we are more anxious about 
flour, and even sugar, than peaches. 
We have been all winter electing a 
deputy who, we understand, will at 
once put down the price of flour, and 
all the world knows Crispi would put 
down the price of sugar if he were 
again in power. 

It is so necessary that the price of life 
itself should be put down. For what 
would you?) The steamboat has ruined 
Viareggio, depriving it of its freight- 
carrying from port to port. What hope 
of competition have sails with steam, 
either for speed or carrying power, 
though we deck our ships never so 
bravely in the tri-color and launch them 
from our ship-yard with every title of 
good omen—the Seautiful Hope or the 
Will of God? Doubtless it is by the 
will of God that all this happens. 

It is best to be a little careful with a 
God like the Viareggino God. Look 
what happened only this past winter, 
when the malignant throat trouble 
swept over certain households. First 
there was the little Francesca, taken to 
be an angel for no reason save that she 
was too dear to be lent long on earth, 
and those whose hearts were rent ac- 
cepted the dispensation humbly. Then 
came death to the house of Giuseppe 
and seized the little Chiara. What did 
the parents do? Weare still shivering 
over it at Viareggio. When the small 
body was stiff and the eyes which had 
“appeared two stars,” says Gabriella, 
were closed, Giuseppe rose without a 
word, took a stick and beat the images 
of the Christ, of the Madonna, of the 
saints. 

“What was He there for,” said Giu- 
seppe between his set teeth, “ but to ar- 
range things? and what was she there 
for but to make Him hear reason? No- 
body wanted a grazie done by and by— 
would that bring back his little Chiara?” 

Very well—what happened? The 
second child fell ill. Anybody in the 
world could see in that the displeasure 
of God. “Did my second child fall 
ill?” says Gabriella. “No, indeed!” 


Anybody could see—and the rebellious 
father saw plainly. 

He spoke never a word, but sat there 
at the foot of the bed, his chin in his 
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hand and his eyes fixed on the sick 
child. So he sat,—zsitto, sitto, without 
opening his lips; for everybody could 
see God was proving him,—one word 
and the dambina was dead. But Giu- 
seppe kept still, and God relented and 
spared the child. 

“But one sees what comes of blas- 
phemy like that,” says Gabriella. 
“ Moreover,” she adds, tranquilly, “ any- 
one would know what would happen 
after exposing a child so, when the 
doctor had expressly ordered she should 
not be allowed in the sick-room. Sup- 
pose I had taken my other two in ?— 
And then to blaspheme like that!” 

It is true one sometimes gets a little 
out of patience one’s self. That now, 
which happened to Tomaso was de- 
cidedly too much. It was this way: 
Tomaso is quite old, and he seems older 
because he has not eaten much in this 
world; but he is a hard worker—when 
there-is work to be had. You know 
yourself how it has been in the ship- 
yard this winter ; do what he could the 
superintendent could only give a few 
days’ work to each in turn, and the win- 
ter was a cold one. And there are 
eleven in the family—at least there 
were—Tomaso, his wife and the nine 
children. Then again, eight girls 
there were before there came ever a 
boy—one would say misfortune enough 
forone man. But at last there was the 
boy—a boy to take care of them in 
their old age—a boy to go to sea and 
bring home soldi; one can imagine if 
they were proud of him—if they loved 
him. 

Meanwhile as the winter was very 
hard and the boy only five years old, 
they pawned even the sheets from their 
beds to get their one meal of flour and 
water nearly every day. It was only 
one meal, and little enough at that, 
but still a meal—and it was not every- 
one who got so much. Last week the 
youngest girl fell ill with fever and on 
the third day the doctor said she would 
be dead before night. 

It was too hard on Tomaso—even 
Gabriella says so. © 

“Sickness, yes; death, even; did I 
say anything when my Francesca was 
taken? But things like this—it is 
enough to make heathens; God must 
know that. He really ought to think a 
little!” And there is some indignation 
in Gabriella’s voice as she says it. 
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But we do not spend all our time in 
dying at Viareggio ; we also marry—we 
marry a good deal, in fact. At our 
weddings there is a great deal of bride 
and very little bridegroom ; we make 
as much of a “ bella figura” as possible 
—it is a poor thing if one cannot shine 
at one’s own wedding. If we are rich 
(Viareggio-rich), we have a _ white 
gown to wear to the church, and a black 
gown to wear to the Sizdaco, and a silk 
gown to wear the Sunday after. We 
are not very often rich, but we try very 
hard for the black gown. 

Sometimes our weddings, or our prin- 
ciples, get mixed, owing to the multi- 
plicity of laws ; for the Church says it is 
not a marriage if you have not been to 
the priest, and the Law says it is not a 
marriage if you have not been to the 
Sindaco, and the Government says that 
if you are aman you must serve in the 
army ; and if you serve in the army per- 
manently you must not go before the 
Sindaco to marry unless you first show 
a dot of—so much, if you are a private, 
so much more if you are an under- 
officer, and one would better not think 
how much if you are an upper-officer. 
And where is one to find a dot when all 
the world—and especially all the world 
one falls in love with—is poor? 

“Tt makes it bad,” says Gabriella, 
shaking her head. ‘“ However, it is not 
all bad. We are Catholics, and if a man 
marries his wife before the priest, no 
one thinks harm. And sometimes it is 
lucky, too, the other way. There were 
two girls and they married two men, 
before the priest. The men went off to 
America, near New York, where there 
are so inany monkeys?—yes, Peru. 
They never came back. By and by 
there were two others who loved those 
women, and as they had not been before 
the Sindaco, luckily, they went before 
the Sinvdaco with these—why not? They 
are very much respected here.” 

It is an inelastic rule that won’t work 
both ways. 

Sometimes it works yet a third way. 


There was Maria, as honest a girl as: 


ever lived, and as pretty. She was out 
at service. Beppe and she were lovers, 
they were to be married in the Spring, 
but Beppe had the misfortune to be 
promoted. Then they could not marry 
without the dof, and in fifty lives they 
would never get it. What happened ? 
Oh, Signore, they had waited so long— 
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they loved each other so much—there 
was no earthly hope—there came a 
bambino % 

“Look at that,” exclaims the Philan- 
thropist. “No moral sense, no decency, 
and one wastes sympathy 

“So,” continues Gabriella, tranquilly, 
“ Beppe sent the bambino to his people, 
and gave it his name, and went before 
the priest—no one thinks any harm.” 

Besides our weddings we have festas; 
we have one nearly every other day. 
How else should we get through life, 
for we have little du¢ festas! It makes 
it bad about work, it is true, but what 
then ?—there is always time. There is 
no place in the world where there is 
so much time as in Italy. And, more- 
over, on the days when it is a sin to 
pursue one’s proper occupation one can 
vary it; she who commonly sews can 
sweep, and so on. 

“The incredible laziness of these 
people!” says the Philanthropist. “It 
is strange what an amount of sym- 
pathy A 

It would really be a little hard upon 
us if we had not the festas—we who 
have nothing else ; in these only are we 
rich, but in these we ave rich. We have 
all sorts of saints’ days and saints — 
saints who cure sore throats, saints who 
have charge of certain professions, 
saints who make a specialty of legs, 
local saints, besides the great army of 
saints in good standing everywhere ; 
and the feasts of the Madonna and the 
Corpus Domini and the Befana, and a 
very great multitude of others. 

Of all the festas we make as much as 
wecan, There is a louder clattering of 
sabots and a livelier pattering of bare 
feet on those days all over Viareggio— 
just as lively in the bitterest cold, when 
one is only chilblains and purple toes 
from head to feet, as in the hottest 
summer, when it would be fun to dig 
one’s toes in the sand, if it did not blis- 
ter so. 

“They like it,” says the Philanthro- 
pist. “They dislike the restraint of 
shoes, and even when given them will 
not wearthem. They like the cold and 
the heat ; they do not feel chilblains— 
they have had them for generations ; 
their skins and nerves are wholly unlike 
ours. One wastes a great deal of mis- 
placed sympathy upon them.” 

But among ourselves we do not 
trouble the Philanthropist much. When 
































the winter is a little harder and the 
times a little worse we do what we can, 
just as it may be. After all, one has a 
heart, has one not? “We are poor— 
but,” says Gabriella, “one is never so 
poor that there is not some one poorer, 
and if a woman comes and says, ‘Ga- 
briella, I and my five have not eaten 
since yesterday morning,’ what would 
one but give a little polenta or a few 
centesimi?” 

“And then they will eat fruit in the 
summer!” says the Philanthropist. 

One has not always polenta to give; a 
good many of us never have the cen- 
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tesimi; but, at worst, one can give a 
little time, do a turn of the hand’s work 
for one, or watch an hour by the sick 
child of another. Some of us make a 
business of getting all the worn-out 
clothes of the people who can afford to 
stop wearing clothes when they are 
worn out, and patching them together 
for those who can’t. After all, it is all 
“a charity,” is it not? Each does what 
he can; it all helps along, and, since we 
do it with our hearts, though it be little 
or much, it must be equally pleasing in 
the sight of the singularly inconsistent 
Viareggio God. 


GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN. 


BY JOHN Z. ROGERS, 


Captain Tanner, was lying at her 

moorings. Mainsail, foresail and 

gaff-topsail were hoisted, and her 
jib ready to hoist as soon as the moor- 
ing was dropped. A young fisherman 
rowed me alongside, and in a moment I 
was on deck. I had known in a general 
way, from long residence on the coast, 
that there is no sea-fish in whose cap- 
ture so many different methods are em- 
ployed as the staple cod. 

In Ipswich Bay, Mass., and in other 
places, cod, in the winter time, are 
caught in large grill nets made of coarse 
twine, and from twelve to thirty feet 
wide and often six hundred feet long; 
whilst on the Grand Banks hand-lines 
are used almost invariably, although 
during some portions of the year trawls 
are set. But trawling is by far the most 
popular method, and trawls are used by 
a great majority of the Gloucester fish- 
ermen, and by most of the schooners 
along the entire Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine coasts. Proba- 
bly at least three-quarters of all the cod 
caught are taken by the trawls. 

We were off trawling, and were soon 
gliding out of the harbor under all 
sail, bound for Richmond’s Island for 
the purpose of buying bait. Wereached 
the island at eleven o’clock, and 
dropped the anchor about a quarter 
of a mile from shore, close to the weir— 
a kind of circular fish-trap made by 
driving stakes into the bottom close to- 
gether and weaving pieces of brush in 
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and out between them to close up the 
interstices. The fish enter the weir 
through an opening at one end or side, 
and, once in, swim round and round, 
often passing close by the entrance, but 
not knowing enough to make their es- 
cape. One of the dories which were 
lying on deck, one within another, like 
a nest, was lowered over the side, and 
the captain and two of the crew got in 
and rowed to the cottage of the owner 
of the weir. He was at home, and a 
trade was soon made, the captain buy- 
ing thirty bushels of bait at forty cents 
a bushel. The owner, taking two men 
with him in his boat, rowéd to the weir, 
and, pulling up a large net which lay on 
the bottom, brought to the surface a 
great quantity of wriggling, flopping, 
half-sized herring, with a few small 
mackerel mixed in with them. The 
thirty bushels were taken out in dip 
nets and put into the boat, and then 
transferred to the schooner’s dory, 
which was waiting outside the weir. 
The herring were dipped into bushel 
baskets on reaching the schooner, then 
a ton of ice from the hold was chopped 
up fine and the herring were packed in 
it—a bushel of ice to a bushel of fish 
—and stowed below. This work had 
hardly been completed when the loud 
ringing of the cook’s bell in the fore- 
castle summoned all hands to dinner, 
and a rush was made for the draw- 
buckets, which were thrown over the 
side and filled with water. The wash- 
ing-up process completed, twelve hungry 
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men gathered about the long, nar- 
row table between the lockers and soon 
disposed of the fried beefsteak, pota- 
toes, tea and coffee, hot biscuit and bread 
pudding which the cook had provided. 

After dinner the anchor was heaved 
up and the course shaped south by east 
for Jeffrey’s Banks, twenty-two miles 
away. The wind having shifted to the 
north and freshened, the captain con- 
cluded there would be sufficient time to 
set the trawls that night, and he gave 
orders at about two o’clock to bait up. 
The herring were passed up on deck, a 
bushel was given to each man, and all 
hands were soon busily at work. The 
Annie T. had five dories aboard, two 
men going in each boat, according to 
the custom of larger schooners. By 
this method the trawls could be set and 
hauled more quickly and in rougher 
weather than if but one man went ina 
dory, although many vessels, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, carry a dory for 
each man. 

The trawls were of cod-line, and tied 
to them at distances of six feet were 
smaller lines three feet in length, witha 
hook attached to the end. Each dory 
had six trawls, each one eighteen hun- 
dred feet long. The trawls were neatly 
coiled in tubs made by sawing flour bar- 
rels in two, and as fast as they were 
baited with pieces of herring they were 
carefully coiled into another tub, that 
they might run out quickly without 
snarling when being set. 

The last trawl was finished just be- 
fore supper, at five o'clock... After sup- 
per the men enjoyed a half-hour smoke, 
then preparations were made to set the 
gear, as the trawls are called. The 
schooner got well to windward of the 
place- where the set was to be made, and 
the first dory was lowered by a block 
and tackle. One of the men jumped 
into it, and his partner handed him the 
tubs of gear and then jumped in him- 
self. The dory was made fast to the 
schooner by her painter as she drifted 
astern, and the other dories were put 
over in the same manner. When all 
the dories were disposed of the first one 
was cast off. One of the men rowed 
the boat before the wind while the other 
ran out the gear. First he threw overa 
keg for a buoy, which could be seen from 
some distance. Fastened to the buoy- 
line at some sixty fathoms, or three hun- 
dred and sixty feet from the keg, was 
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the trawl with a small anchor attached 
to sink it to bottom. When this was 
dropped overboard the trawl was rapidly 
run out, and as fast as the end of one 
was reached it was tied to the next one, 
thus making a line of trawl ten thousand 
eight hundred feet long with eighteen 
hundred hooks attached. After the 
schooner had sailed on a straight course 
a few hundred yards, the captain cast 
off the second dory, then along a little 
farther the third one, and so on till the 
five boats were all setting gear in parallel 
lines to each other. When all set this 
gear practically represented a fishing- 
line over fen miles long with nine thou- 
sand hooks tied to it. 

After the last dory had been cast loose 
the captain jogged about for half an 
hour, first on one tack, then on the 
other, always keeping near the boats to 
render assistance if needed. As dory 
after dory finished setting it was picked 
up and taken aboard by the schooner. 
When all were aboard the schooner beat 


-back to the windward end of the first 


trawl and anchored a short distance from 
the buoy. The baiting tubs were wash- 
ed out and packed away, the decks were 
deluged with water and scrubbed down, 
the vessel put to rights generally, and 
then the men sat about on deck for an 
hour, smoking, telling stories and 
watching and commenting on the pass- 
ing vessels. At eight the white signal 
light was set on the fore peak halliards, 
and the watch was set for the night. 
Most of the nien turned in soon after 
the watch was set, as they had a hard 
morning’s work before them, but a few 
quaint characters gathered in the cabin 
for achat and asmoke. There was old 
Uncle Joe Bunker, who had followed the 
sea “man an’ boy, nigh onter forty year;” 
Clem Reed, who was credited with con- 
suming more tobacco than food, and 
Gus Baker, the wag of the crew. The 
conversation drifted from one subject 
to another, and Uncle Joe told of a place 
“down thar east’ard,” which was so 
healthy that, after making a grave-yard 
and waiting in vain twenty years for the 
first occupant, the people were obliged 
to kill the oldest man in town (age one 
hundred and nineteen) to start it in good 
running order. Then Clem partially 
cleared his mouth and spun as follows: 
“That was clost to ther place where 
Bug Christie an’ some of ther boys what 
went in ther ole Betsey got their chow- 
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der *bout five years back. They laid off 
shore ’bout a mile in a dead calm, an’ 
Bug Christie, Si Jenkins an’ Ben Field 
took a dory an’ went ashore. A feller 
they met in a hay field told ’em they 
could get plenty er ‘stuff’ back a ways, 
an’ off they started an’ got two quarts. 
Well, when they got back to ther dory 
twas past dinner time an’ they was pow- 
erful hungry. So Bug went up toa 
house clost by an’ asked an ole lady what 
come to ther door to make ’em a clam 
chowder. Well, she’d had a chowder fer 
dinner, an’ it was all eat up. ‘Ye’ve 
got ther necks, ain’t yer?’ said Bug. 
‘Yes,’ says she. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘jes’ 
make us one out’n ther necks.’ Well 
Si was a-feelin’ pretty stiff, he was far 
gone, an’ Bug an’ Ben had to ’mos carry 
him up to ther house, but ther ole lady 
didn’t see ’em, an’ didn’t know how 
many ther was. She passed ther chow- 
der in through ther door, but Si was fast 
asleep an’ didn’t eat none, but Bug an’ 
Ben eat it all up clean, they was so hun- 
gry. An’ when they got through what 
did they do but clear off ther table an’ 
put pore Si on it, stretched out on his 
back. Then they crossed his hands on his 
chest, put a couple of cents on his eyes 
an’ covered him up with ther table-cloth, 
an’ sneaked out ther back door, after 
putting a dollar between Si’s fingers ter 
pay fer ther chowder. When they got 
aboard they told us fellers Si had fell 
overboard an’ got drownded. Long 
’bout sun-set two men put him aboard 
on a dory an’ he looked pretty sheepish, 
now I tell yer. Ther story never leaked 
out fer a long time, an’ next Summer 
when we was down there ag’in, a man 
told us that when ther ole lady see Si a- 
lyin’ on ther table she had nine fits one 
right after ther other.” 

It seemed I had hardly turned in to 
the vacant bunk in the cabin when I was 
awakened by the ringing of the cook’s 
bell for breakfast. The breakfast was 
earlier than usual (five o’clock), as the 
men had a busy day before them, for 
the trawls were to be hauled in the 
morning and, if there was an opportu- 
nity, set again in the afternoon. 

All the dories were made fast astern 
and left at the head of their respective 
trawls as the schooner sailed along. 
One of the men in each dory, after pull- 
ing up the anchor, put the trawl in the 
toller—a grooved wooden wheel eight 
inches in diameter. This was fastened 
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to one side of the dory. The trawl was 
hauled in hand over hand, the heavy 
strain necessarily working the dory 
slowly along. The fish were taken off 
as fast as they appeared. A gaff—a 
stick about the size and length of a 
broom-handle with a large, sharp hook 
attached—lay near at hand, and was 
frequently used in landing a fish over 
the side. Occasionally a fish would free 
itself from the trawl hook as it reached 
the surface, but the fisherman, with 
remarkable dexterity, would grab the 
gaff, and hook the victim before it could 
swim out of reach. What would be on 
the next hook was always an interest- 
ing uncertainty, for it seemed that all 
kinds of fish were represented. ,Cod and 
haddock were, of course, numerous, but 
hake and pollock struggled on many a 
hook. Besides these, there was the brim, 
a small, red fish, which is excellent fried ; 
the cat fish, also a good pan fish; the 
cusk, which is best baked ; the whiting, 
the eel, the repulsive-looking skate, the 
monk, of which it can almost be said 
that his mouth is bigger than himself, 
and last, but not least, that ubiquitous 
fish, the curse of amateur harbor fishers, 
the much-abused sculpin. Nor were fish 
alone caught on the hooks, for stones 
were frequently pulled up, and one dory 
brought in a lobster, which had been 
hooked by his tail. Some of the cap- 
tives showed where large chunks had 
been bitten out of them by larger fish, 
and sometimes, when a hook appeared 
above water, there would be nothing on 
it but a fish head. This was certainly a 
case of one fish taking a mean advan- 
tage of another. 

While one fisherman attended to line 
and hooks, his comrade was busy amid- 
ships, pitchfork in hand, throwing the 
fish well into the stern, thus putting the 
boat in good trim and rendering the 
hauling more easy. When half the gear 
was hauled, the work was evenly di- 
vided by the men changing places. 

On board the schooner, meanwhile, 
the cook was making pens for the fish by 
placing boards, about two feet wide, 
alongside the rail. There were ten of 
these, capable of holding about fifteen 


‘ hundred-weight apiece. 


At about ten o’clock the trawls were 
all hauled, and the dories were taken 
aboard again. The vessel sailed up to 
each one in turn and it was made fast 
alongside, while the fish were pitched 
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by forks into a pen. As soon as un- 
loaded the dory was hoisted aboard, 

Dressing the fish was at once com- 
menced and it was a lively scene. The 
crew were divided into two gangs, one 
chopping ice and stowing the dressed 
fish away below, well packed in it, while 
the other cleaned the fish. The livers, 
which are marketable on account of 
their oil, were saved and put into a hogs- 
head. At eleven work was briefly sus- 
pended for an early dinner. At two 
o'clock the fish were all dressed and 
stowed below, and the men set to work 
baiting up again. This was difficult, as 
the head tide had snarled the trawls 
badly, many of them appearing to the 
novice te be itia hopeless tangle. There 
were many pieces of untouched old bait 
to be removed, and new hooks had to be 
put on in place of a number which had 
been carried away by big fish, or lost by 
fouling rocks and ledges. 

The captain intended to set again after 
supper, but while the deck was being 
scrubbed down a fresh breeze sprang up 
from the southwest and prevented it. 
All hands were keen for the supper of 
fried haddock, baked beans, and the usual 
accessories, and all were tired enough 
to turn in when the watch was set. 

The next morning there was no wind 
and, as the water was as smooth as the 
proverbial glass, the men were obliged 
to row to and from the schooner in set- 
ting their gear. They hauled in the 
afternoon, set again at night, and hauled 
for the third and last time the next 
morning. 

In the middle of the afternoon all the 
fish were below, everything was trim 
and clean on deck, and we were bound 
for market with a fair wind. At seven 
o’clock the next morning (Friday) we 
were tied up at T wharf, Boston, and my 
cruise on the Aunie 7. was a thing of 
the past. 

The captain made a good bargain for 
the fare at the following prices : steak 
fish, three dollars a hundred-weight ; 
market fish and haddock, two, and scrod 
one. The sale of the livers realized 
twelve dollars. 

Steak fish are cod measuring twenty- 
two inches or more in length ; market 
fish are those measuring less, but weigh- 
ing three pounds or more, and scrod are 
those weighing under the three pounds. 

When all the fish had been passed on 
to the wharf and weighed, the result of 
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the trip was as follows: thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred-weight of steak cod, 
five thousand-weight of market fish and 
haddock, and eighteen hundred-weight 
of scrod. 

From the gross receipts the vessel 
took one-fifth as her share, the “grub 
bill”’ and cost of bait and ice was then 
deducted, and the balance was equally 
divided among the crew, making thirty- 
one dollars and fifteen cents to each 
man. 

Most of the Maine vessels fit out as 
did the Annie 7., at the fifths, the men 
finding their gear, dories, etc., while 
many vessels and the majority of the 
Gloucester schooners fit at the halves. 
By this method the vessel owners furnish 
everything—food, bait, ice, gear and 
dories, and the gross receipts are equally 
divided between the vessel and crew. 

It is the custom for the men to throw 
their fish together, but on some vessels, 
especially the hand liners that fish on 
the Grand Banks, the number of fish 
that each man catches is recorded by 
the captain, an average struck as to 
weight, and he is paid pro rata. Hence 
the origin of the expression “Going on 
his own hook.” 

The reader must not form too high an 
opinion of the lucrativeness of the fish- 
erman’s occupation, for the Annie T.’s 
trip was much better than the average. 
She had good weather, a quick trip, a 
large catch, and, reaching market on a 
Friday, obtained good prices. 

Oftentimes a vessel will be out for a 
week, but will be unable to make a set 
on account of rough weather. The bait 
will spoil, the ice melt and her crew 
will return without having made a cent 
and in debt for what they have eaten. 
From the profits the cost of gear must 
be deducted, and this is not inconsider- 
able, as frequently a whole trawl is lost 
by the buoy lines parting in a storm, 
and the cost of hooks alone for a year’s 
fishing is not a small item. 

Then there is one great consideration: 
the hazardousness of the occupation, 
the vast number of lives lost each year, 
the wives left desolate and little chil- 
dren fatherless. In the year 1879, of the 
men who sailed from Gloucester alone, 
two hundred and fifty were never again 
heard from, and their remains, with 
those of thousands of other brave fel- 
lows, are strewn along our coast from 
Georges to the Grand Banks. 
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TAXIDERMY. 


BY L. H. SMITH. 


should be a 
lover of nat- 
ure and a 
keen ob- 
server. The 
thorough 
enjoyment 
of an outing 
does not de- 
pend upon 
the amount 
of game secured. During tramps afield 
practised eyes discover many things of 
absorbing interest which are not de- 
tected by careless glances. A_ small 
fungus, a patch of moss, a new fern, 
a few scarlet berries—these and many 
other humble beauties of the woods 
well repay the closest scrutiny. A 
gigantic elm whispers with countless 
leaves the secrets of three hundred 
years since the forest giant was a 
sapling. How many times have wolves 
howled by it, or the doe suckled 
her fawn at its foot! On.a prostrate, 
moss-grown maple the grouse’s drum- 
ming stage is plainly visible, and the 
trained ear hears again the spring tat- 
‘too. A chipmunk playing boo-peep, 
the white-footed mouse scurrying out 
of harm’s way, the snake hunting 
through the cover—all the small life of 
the forest has interest for the sports- 
man-naturalist. Into the capacious 
pockets of his shooting-coat go many 
curious fungi and pretty fragments of 
moss to be taken home and preserved 
as mementos, 

The sportsman should have many 
things to remind him of pleasant 
tramps, and I know of nothing so cer- 
tain to insure this, as the preservation 
of specimens which have fallen to one’s 
own gun. To acquire a moderate 
amount of skill in taxidermy is not 
nearly so difficult as may be supposed. 
A little study, practice and plenty of 
patience will enable any man who has 
a taste for nature to mount a bird or an 
animal that will be a lasting ornament 
in his house. 

From manuals on taxidermy much 
can be learned, but the better plan is, 
when possible, to watch the work of an 
expert in the art. Remember perse- 








verance is necessary, and the novice 
should not be discouraged because a 
few attempts prove failures. An easy 
subject, such as a crow, blackbird, or 
bluejay, will be best for the initial trial. 
After a few lessons the student should 
be able to skin and stuff one of these 
fairly well, but it requires good taste 
and much practice to mount a bird, as 
taxidermists say, “ to life.” 

I was fortunate to have for a tutor 
one of the best amateurs that ever 
skinned a bird. Besides this a kind old 
professional gave me occasional lessons. 
My amateur teacher was quite severe 
in criticising my work; and I shall 
never forget the first bird I attempted 
to put up. It was a pine grosbeak—a 
bad bird to start with on account of its 
fluffy winter feathers. I forgot tosoften 
the wires with which I set him up, and 
when I had finished my job he was an 
awful looking bird.» I could have borne 
the disappointment, but my _ tutor 
dropped in, and his keen eye fell on my 
work, He knew the bird as well as I 
know a sparrow, yet he asked : 

“Well, what do you call that?” 

“ A grosbeak, of course,” I replied. 

“Tt was a grosbeak once,” said he. 

I kept that specimen for many years, 
and I wish I had it now, to remind me 
of the first attempt. Many years have 
passed by; I have done some good jobs” 
and some poor ones, but I never again 
so completely caricatured bird life. 

Nothing in my house so interests 
friends, or gives me more pleasure than 
my cases of game birds. Nearly every 
case contains aspecimen which reminds 
me of some pleasant incident in field or 
forest; and when I sit reading Bur- 
roughs, Abbott, Thoreau, or Gibson, and 
chance to turn my eye from page to 
case, another book opens its leaves to 
me, and I read the pleasing story it 
tells, which happened perhaps twenty 
years or more ago. 

The two moose-skin robes on the 
floor, and moose antlers in the hall, 
bring to my mind a hunt when, al- 
though nfy bag was three, I coveted the 
fine bull’s head, and drove a hard bar- 
gain with the Indian for this splendid 
specimen. 

The snowy owl in the corner, a fine 
specimen, was secured by my faithful 
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servant. I am pleased to have this by 
which to remember a good woodsman, 
and an honest, faithful soul. 

The red-tail hawk has his story of a 
cold wintry day, and a successful shot 
from my then new-fangled breech- 
loader. 

So with the buck’s head over the 
door, the brace of ruffed grouse (hung 
as dead game), the couple of woodcock 
hung in same style, the little “saw 
whet” under his tiny glass globe—each 
recalls a pleasant memory of bygone 
days. 

The wild turkey, which, when killed, 
weighed twenty-four pounds, and wore a 
brush ten inches long, was the most 
magnificent specimen of that king of 
American game birds I ever saw. Alas! 
another will never be seen on the ground 
where it was shot. 

On asmall stand is a portion of an 
elk’s antler—and what a noble animal 
he must have been that carried it' It 
lay long buried on the flats of our river, 
where it was dug up by a friend who 
presented it to me. It is partially de- 
cayed and rotted away. It measures 
twelve inches in circumference where 
it joined the skull, and is twenty-seven 
inches from there to where it is broken 
off, which represents about half its 
length when shed by the great animal 
that carried it. The first settlers, who 
came sixty years ago, neither saw nor 
heard anything of these great deer. 
Perhaps this antler had lain where it 
was found since nature sowed the seed 
of the giant elms which shaded its buri- 
al place. 

My collection is to me a well-pre- 
served book of natural history, full of 
anecdotes and pleasing events. When I 
look at it I live the past over again, 
and enjoy all the pleasure retrospec- 
tion can bring with such things. 

I make my cases air-tight and as 
much of glass as possible. If to hang 
on the wall, I use glass for all sides ex- 
cept the back, and construct so as to 
hang on the head of a screw, close to the 
wall. If I want a case to stand as an 
ornament on a center-table, I make all 
sides of glass, the bottom only of wood. 
If to set on a bracket, the back and bot- 
tom must be of wood. Plain white or 
green paper makes the best background. 
A fault too many taxidermists have is 
that of putting too much artificial grasses 
and too many ornaments into their cases, 
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For a case of ruffed grouse I use mosses, 
lichens of different kinds, wild grasses, 
very sparingly, and scatter an acorn or 
its cup here and there—a leaf or two 
may be carelessly thrown in. Not too 
much of any one thing, and not too 
much of all. A natural effect is always 
best. For other birds I use such ma- 
terials as are suggestive of their favor- 
ite haunts. One kind of moss—I call it 
“silver moss ’—looks like frosted silver, 
and bears a pretty little scarlet fungus- 
like bud, not much larger than the head 
of a pin. The whole looked at through 
a glass is very beautiful, and it retains 
its color. Ihave some of this moss which 
has been cased twenty-five years, and it 
has not altered in appearance. 

Natural grasses, of which we have 
many very beautiful kinds, make useful 
trimmings. All cases should be per- 
fectly dust-proof, and as nearly air- 
tight as possible. An expensive cab- 
inet-maker’s case is quite unnecessary, 
and one made to open like a book-case 
is‘a mistake. The birds cannot be kept 
free from dust in such a case. Birds 
well mounted in cases naturally adorned 
form ornaments for the sportsman’s 
house which will afford him pleasure for 
years. When his locks are gray, and his 
eye is no longer keen nor aim steady, he 
can look on, and in imagination tramp 
over again the many miles in field and 
forest he covered to procure the speci- 
mens. 

Taste and money can fill a house with 
elegant furniture and costly bric-a-brac, 
but the pleasure of the things I have 
described cannot be purchased. To pro- 
cure them a man must have a taste for 
natural history as well as sport. The 
fields and the forest must be his study 
and recreation grounds. He must have 
the industry to procure and the skill to 
preserve his specimens, and a love and 
admiration for them after they have 
been preserved. These tastes cannot be 
bought. They are born in the man. 

Let me now give a few instructions 
which, if perseveringly followed, should 
enable almost anyone to mount a bird 
or a deer’s head to his own satisfaction, 
and make a pleasing ornament. 

The tools required are neither numer- 
ous nor costly. <A useful outfit should 
include a skinning knife (a surgeon’s 
old dissecting knife is first-rate for the 
purpose),a hammer, two or three files, 
a flat chap, a round chap and a cutting 




















plyers, two or three needles (for pierc- 
ing the legs to admit the wires). These 
must be of steel and inserted in a han- 
dle like a brad-awl—a small one for 
small birds and fine work, and larger 
for the larger birds. Wire of different 
sizes, flax or tow for stuffing the bodies, 
and artificial eyes (which can be pur- 
chased where taxidermists’ supplies are 
sold) about complete the stock in trade. 
We will begin on a quail, which, like 
all game birds, is easy to skin. Select 
a good specimen and be careful not to 
muss his feathers any more than you 
can help while working on him. Use 
cotton batting for taking up blood, and 
shake finely ground cornmeal on the 
body as you skin it; this prevents the 
feathers adhering to it or becoming 
soiled, 
_ Commence by stuffing a little batting 
into his mouth; this, should he bleed 
from the throat while being skinned, 
prevents soiling the feathers. Then 
pass a piece of stout linen thread with a 
needle through his nostrils, tying his 
mandibles together and leaving about 
six inches of the ends of the thread. 
Now lay your bird carefully on his back, 
and part the feathers with your thumbs 
along the center of his body from his 
breast to his vent, baring the skin. 
Make an incision along this line with 
the skinning knife ; push the skin back 
from the body on either side ; work the 
thigh up and cut it off at the joint. Strip 
the skin from the leg as far down as the 
knée-joint and take all the flesh off that 
part of the leg, leaving the bone, and 
replace for the present in the leg 


skin. Skin the other leg in the same 
manner, then proceed towards the 
rump. 


Make an S of wire, sharpened at one 
end, and pass it through the rump inside 
the skin ; a string to this enables you 
to hang to a hook in the ceiling, or per- 
haps an assistant had better hold for 
you, till you carefully skin around the 
rump. Cutting past this to the lower 
part of the back is the most difficult 
part of the skinning and must be care- 
fully done. Once around the rump, the 
skin will peel down the back to the 
wings, which must be cut off next the 
body, and skin stripped on down to the 
mandibles. Cut the neck off close to 
the base of the skull and your skin is 
free. Take the flesh off the wing bones, 
scoop the eyes and brains out of the 
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skull, and remove flesh from the throat, 
and the skin is ready for the preserving 
mixture. 

A mixture of two-thirds arsenic and 
one-third alum, finely powdered, is the 
preservative. Be sure that it is applied 
to every part of the skin. Should the 
skin be too dry, moisten it sufficiently 
to cause the powder to adhere ; shake 
a little into the skull and eye sockets, 
fill both with flax and turn the skin 
right side out. You will now see the 
use of the thread which is on the man- 
dibles ; it enables you to draw the skull 
back through the neck. Arrange the 
skin in its proper position on the skull 
with a knitting needle, working it 
through the eyehole. Your skin isnow 
ready to mount. 

Cut three pieces of wire, each about 
twelve inches long, and about the size 
of asmall knitting needle, soften them 
by heating to a red heat and allowing 
to cool; make two (which will be the 
leg wires) sharp at one end, and the 
other, which will be for the neck and 
body, sharp at both ends; clean well 
with sand cloth so that they will slip 
easily, then make the body. Take as 
much flax as when pressed and tied in 
shape with strong thread makes a ball 
nearly as large, and the shape of the 
bird’s body removed ; put the neck-wire 
through this endways and fasten one end 
securely into it. Cut some flax fine with 
scissors and fill the neck, which you can 
do with a piece of stick, chisel-pointed, 
or with a piece of stout wire with chisel 
end; cover the back with flax for the 
body to rest on (this gives the back its 
natural roundness): Now put the neck- 
wire up the neck and through the cen- 
ter of the skull and place body in posi- 
tion in the skin. Take your piercing 
needle and make. the hole for the leg 
wire, starting in front of hind toe and 
passing up back of leg past knee-joint, 
pass the wire up this and quite through 
the body and turn and fasten into it 
with the plyers. Tie the wire to the 
thigh bone, winding some flax around 
to form that part of the leg. Fix the 
other leg the same way. Stuff breast 
and body carefully with the cut flax till 
the skin is of the natural shape and 
size, and then sew up the breast and 
the bird is ready to be put upon his 
feet. 

Take a small piece of half-inch board, 
pierce two holes through it with a brad- 
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awl, the proper distance apart for his 
feet, put the leg-wires through, draw 
these down and fasten to the board, so 
that the bird’s feet are down solidly on 
it. You will notice that your bird, as he 
appears on his feet now, does not look 
very shapely, but your wires are soft 
and you can pull and twist him into a 
natural and lifelike attitude. Fasten 
each wing in position with a piece of 
fine sharpened wire pushed through 
into the body, fix the feathers in place 
with one of your small needles by rais- 
ing them and letting fall into their nat- 
ural position on the body. Lay a bed 
of putty in the sockets and put in the 
eyes, using a needle to place them in 
position and to fix the eyelids. Take 
time to fix and smooth the feathers— 
each one should lie in its proper place, 
and it pays to take the time necessary 
to fix them properly. Ifyou have done 
your work fairly well, your bird is fin- 
ished. Wind a thread several times 
around the body to keep feathers and 
wings in place and set away to dry. 
When dry, cut off your head and wing- 
wires and take off the thread, and your 
bird should look like life. This bird you 
have up to represent life. Should you 
want to hang one as “dead game,” you 
will wire and stuff in the same way, 
hang by one leg, back or front to the 
board, to represent a dead bird, hanging 
easy and without stiffness. This is a 
much easier way of putting up a bird 
than setting one up to represent life. To 
put a bird up ina flying or any other 
position use softened wires placed in 
the bird, and by them the wings or other 
parts bent and placed in the positions 
required. 

To preserve a deer’s head, proceed to 
skin the skull by cutting a V from the 
back of the horns, meeting to form a Y 
at the top and back of skull where the 
neck is cut off, which should be about 
four inches behind the ears. Flay off 
the whole skin, finishing at the nose. 
Split the skin inside about an inch, 
down to the edge of the lip all around 
the mouth, top and bottom, so as to re- 
ceive a piece of fine softened wire to 
shape the lip when fixing that part. 
Skin the ears down from the base as far 
as you can, cutting none of the skinned 
part off, and the skin is ready to put in 
the pickle. 

Make a strong pickle of salt with a 
little saltpetre and some alum in it, put 
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the skin in it and leave for several days, 
stirring it occasionally. To take the 
flesh off the skull, I have found the 
easiest way is to boil it. Clean off every 
particle of flesh, scoop out brains; the 
jaw-bone, which will fall from the head, 
tie with wire in its place. Whem the 
skin is sufficiently pickled, take out and 
wring dry, and shake plenty of the 
arsenic and alum mixture on the in- 
side ; roll up and leave in its damp state 
for a day or two, shaking on more pow- 
der when putting it on to the skull. 
Do this while the skin is still quite 
soft anddamp. Be sure that every part 
of the inside is well saturated with the 
arsenic. Now place the skin on the 
skull. Make a nose-piece of pine or soft 
wood. Drive it up into the skull and 
tack it there ; the length you will gauge 
by the nose-skin and lower jaw. Sew 
up slit in the skin at back of antlers with 
saddler’s needle and strong double 
thread. Fill the whole hind part of 
head and skin with saw-dust, cut an inch 
board to the shape and size of neck, and 
tack the neck-skin to it. The head can 
now rest on this back board on your 
work-bench till you fix the forward part, 
which you do by turning the nose-skin 
back and filling putty in about the jaws 
and nose. Put the wire into lips and 
bring down to place, moulding jaws and 
front part with the hands till they as- 
sume their proper and natural shape. 
Stuff the nostrils full and stitch the lips, 
upper and lower, together, so that they 
dry in their proper shape. Put the eyes 
in on a bed of putty. Fix the ears in 
position with a wood plug in each, comb 
the hair out, and hang the now finished 
head by a hole in the center of the neck- 
board on to a screw in the wall and 
leave until quite dry. When dry, take 
out the ear-plugs and scoop sufficient 
putty out of the nostrils to leave the 
natural hollow, paint the nose and 
mouth.streak black, and the head is fin- 
ished, and if well done will keep like a 
mummy. I have some in my house that 
I did twenty-five years ago, which are, 
to all appearance, as good now as when 
they were put up. 

Any sportsman wishing to preserve 
his own specimens can do so by follow- 
ing these instructions. Practice will 
make one perfect in the art; and if 
those who try find as much pleasure in 
a sportsman’s taxidermy as I have, they 
will require no further reward. 
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very material to the game in hand. 
There is a galaxy of mundane stars, 
each individual one a Leo, in whom 
we are much more interested. In that 
long, arc-roofed building, that looks like 
some extinct marine monster rising out 
of a white sea, or the inverted hull of a 
great ship with its ports gleaming misty- 
red through the frosted panes, there will 
be music sweeter than the poetry of 
heaven. There will be shrill and clamor- 
ous invocations from the throat of the 
greatest enthusiast and lover of fair and 
clean sport—the small boy; there will be 
the reiterated and deep-chested voice of 
encouragement from the larger but none 
the less boisterous male; there will be 
the eager cries of partisans, exerting 
their lungs to a dangerous extent in 
goading their favorites to victory; and 
there will be the delicious treble of red- 
cheeked girls, alternated with excited 
shrieks that could not have been sur- 
passed in the amphitheater of Vespa- 
sian, when women played thumbs up, 
or down, with life and death. 
We struggle good-naturedly—every- 
one is good-natured, provided everyone 


|" is a night of stars—but that is not 
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else gives way to him—to the box-office, 
where a crowd of men and boys are 
pushing in eager endeavor to secure 
tickets. We get our precious cards of 
admission, and hurry into the rink. The 
first great and imperative necessity is to 
secure a point of vantage from which 
the game can be well seen. The ice, or 
rink proper, a teautiful silver sheet in- 
nocent of the touch of a skate, one hun- 
dred and thirty by eighty feet, is cloud- 
ed by a mist due to the late sprinkling 
it has received. But the windows on 
either side of the building are thrown 
open, and the immediate draught sweeps 
the mist away. Then we see that the 
reserved chairs, the galleries, and the 
entire sitting and standing room of the 
place are taxed to their utmost. 

The audience is beginning to get im- 
patient, for it is the fraction of an hour 
past the prescribed time. But presently 
a shout goes up, and straining our necks 
we see seven dark-blue-shirted, stal- 
wart fellows emerge from the dressing- 
room and glide down the ice. All eyes 
are fastened upon them critically as 
they toby the puck to each other, and 
laugh confidently; for these are the vis- 
itors, the champions! They are ath- 
letes, all of them, tall, tanned and ten- 
sile; and they are sure-footed. You 
require to be a good skater to play this 
game. And these men handle the little 
innocent rubber puck as Paderewski 
handles the black keys of a piano. 

But now there is another shout—nay, 
not a shout, aroar! A mighty, clamor- 
ous sound, such as might have shaken 
the walls of Troy when Hector fell. 
We strain our necks again, more eager- 
ly, perhaps, than before, for we know 
what that tuneless pean means. And 
we shout, too, when we see the home 
team, in white jerseys with the crest of 
the club upon their breasts, move swift- 
ly across the ice and mingle with their 
opponents. Strong and swift they are, 
too. They are not perhaps so burned 
as.the blue-shirted men, but they are as 
well seasoned. That little fellow is a 
wonder on skates, a Machiavelli with 
his stick, and an indefatigable worker. 
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That good-looking lad with the dark, 
romantic eyes, is the brilliant cover- 
point, a general at the game, cool, cal- 
culative and courageous. Yon stouter 
and well-built one is a magnificent 
player, and as much at home on his 
skates as a Parthian on his horse. That 
two-hundred pound twenty-year old will 
play right wing in the first half ; a Her- 
cules of muscle, but as fair in play as 
King Arthur in the lists of Camelot. 
But we have no more time to particu- 
larize; for, see! the men have taken 
their places, the goal-keepers are alert, 
the center forwards face, the referee 
gives the signal, the facing sticks are 
struck simultaneously and _incisively 
three times upon the ice and three times 
together — and the game has begun. 
And oh, what a grand game this is! 
We in Canada have the two swiftest, 
simplest and most 
beautiful and ex- 
citing games in 
the world. Next 
to a boat race, I do 
not think there is 
anything so blood- 
stirring as a first- 
class lacrosse 
match; and next 
to that, a hockey 
match. These two 
sports are so 
speedy, the em- 
bodiment of so 
much that is thril- 
ling, that the ordi- 
nary observer 
stands spell- 
bound, entranced, 
amazed. There is no 
that is the beauty of them. They are 
the epitome of swift and perpetual mo- 
tion, that only ceases when “time” 
shuts off the steam. I may be a prophet 
without honor either in my native land 
or my adopted country, but I believe 
that inside of five years the beautiful 
and scientific game of baseball will 
have bowed to the popular will, and the 
still more beautiful, equally scientific 
and far more thrilling game of lacrosse 
will reign in its stead. Why should not 
hockey become international, so far as 
the border cities and those cities of the 
great republic where good ice can be 
had, are concerned? It is a “roaring” 
game, and as regards Canada there need 
beno uncertain feeling as toitsiongevity. 


idle moment; 
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But the game in hand has begun. 
There is a delighted tumult as the puck 
speeds down the ice toward the visitors’ 
goal, The great mass of the supporters 
of the home team stamp and roar, for 
already the sanguine ones anticipate a 
goal, But ina moment the little rubber 
messenger is traveling gayly in the op- 
posite direction. Fast, and faster yet 
the battle wages, and up and down goes 
Puck, like the tricky, deceptive little 
imp that he is. See how grandly those 
cover-points work; each man laboring 
for his colors like a beaver, always cov- 
ering the puck, and swiftly and surely 
returning! But now, suddenly, there is 
a fierce and stubborn fight about the 
home goal! The home defense fights 
bravely—but, ah! in the midst of it all 
the puck is knocked through, the um- 
pire’s hand goes up, and the cham- 
pion visitors have 
drawn first blood. 
There is a cheer 
from the small 
but valiant con- 
tingent from the 
river-girt metrop- 
olis, but the play- 
ers are at it again. 
We see infinitely 
better play now ; 
for the men settle 
down to cool, hard 
and scientific 
work. The home 
right wing makes 
some grand rushes, 
and again and 
again he reaches 
the end in view. 
But the tangible end is not the visi- 
ble and intangible goal, and the visi- 
tors’ point and cover-point are alert 
and return the puck to their forwards: 
Yet now it can be seen that the home 
team are getting the upper hand; slowly, 
perhaps, but surely. They are playing 
asuperb game. The cover-point is in- 
vincible ; and the forwards are every- 
where, but never where they should not 
be. The visitors’ goal is assailed. Blue 
and white become as tangled here as 
when a swift wind sweeps soft clouds 
across the dark heavens on a stormy 
night. There are many clever stops on 
the part of the goal-keeper ; but there is 
a firm massing of the home forces. Ten 
men fight over the little black object 
that is lost to the sight of spectators 
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amid the tangle of a score of legs and 
half as many sticks. The puck is forced 
through, the umpire’s hand announces 
that the home team has evened the 
score, and the customary howl of par- 
tisan delight follows. Big men stamp 
their feet and roar, small boys whistle, 
and call derisively across to the visiting 
contingent ; girls wave their hands and 
their handkerchiefs ; one enthusiastic 
individual belabors the side of the build- 
ing with his cane, and the band strikes 
up a tune to which many a foot keeps 
time. There is another face ; but a mo- 
ment later the referee’s whistle an- 
nounces half time, and the players van- 
ish to the dressing-rooms. 

The intervening gap of ten minutes is 
spent in a desultory comment on the 
chances of victory and defeat. The 
home team is confident ; they have noth- 
ing to worry about. The visitors are 
equally confident ; they also have noth- 
ing to worry about. And so the ten 
very long minutes drag wearily along ; 
and at last the welcome sound of the 
referee’s shrill call of time is heard, the 
puck is faced, and we are into the begin- 
ning of the end. 

Itis a second-half of surprises. Each 
individual member of each hard-striving 
team seems imbued with the knowledge 
that it is to be a dad half hour. It is 
the Greek and the Trojan over again ; 
but unlike the “visitors” in that old 
feud, the visitors of this evening are not 
fighting under propitious gods. Swift 
and wonderful is the skating, the stops 
superb, the dodging magnificent, the 
checking hard and determined ; each 
separate factor of the play so keen, so 
quickly conceived and so swiftly carried 
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out, that the looker-on is dazed. One’s 
heart beats fast to see it all. ‘“ Oh, well 
stopped!” “ Bravely played!” “ That 
was a hot shot on goal!” But another, 
and yet another! And then—then there 
is no need to ask the meaning of that 
suddenroar. The home team has scored 
the first game of the second half. 
Quickly the center forwards form 
again. Away, away goes the puck! 
Another conference of the powers about 
the visitors’ goal. A sudden and unan- 
imous resolution by the home men to 
put the puck through. Another roar, 
swelling out of the one which has not 
yet died away. Score, three to one. 
The visitors open the fifth game with 
a rush, such as a gallant boar, wounded 
to death, might make. But barely has 
the home supporter laid aside the de- 
lightful vision of the contrasted numer- 
als, one and three, when the puck again 
passes between the visitors’ goal posts. 
There is no hope now for the cham- 
pions; but they play on gamely. The 
home men rest on their honors, merely 
playing a desultory defense game ; and 
are presently surprised to see another 
goal added to the lonely unit of the vis- 
itors. There is a cheer that is plucky 
but forced from the visiting contingent. 
Two to four is better than one to four ; 
but that is not much consolation. <A 
cold fact it is, indeed. However, there 
are four minutes left to play, and the 
visitors fight gamely. Both teams wake 
up, and we have a bit of play that is like 
lightning. Then the whistle sounds, the 
band plays a rhythmical galop, the full 
house cheers, the devoted ones swarm 
upon the ice and about the heroes, and 
the great match has been lost and won. 
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HE results to 
the morale of 
the National 


their services at 


been most bene- 
ficial; they have 
more confidence 
in themselves and 
their officers, 
while more fully 
appreciating the 
necessity for the 
maintenance of rigid discipline, and 
yielding a more ready obedience to it. 
The action taken in the case of Iams, 
and the result of the trial of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Streator, have been of service 
to the Guard; the judge’s statement of 
the law in this case has placed the right 
to stamp out riot, or sedition in the ranks 
in time of riot, in so clear a light that 
hereafter it will probably be unques- 
tioned. 

On account of the circumstances at- 
tending the riot, some apprehension was 
felt lest portions of the Guard should 
“fraternize’”’ with the rioters ; but their 
conduct soon showed such fears to be 
groundless. With a single exception, 
the behavior of the men was all that 
could reasonably have been asked. The 
line of demarcation, between the troops 
and the former rioters, was more and 
more clearly drawn as the days passed ; 
all efforts to draw them from their alle- 
giance were repelled; there was no 
* cause to doubt the fidelity of the men, 
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Guard following - 


Homestead have. 


or their purpose to perform their duty 
under any and all circumstances. The 
former rioters were so thoroughly con- 
vinced of this that their maledictions 
were soon divided between their former 
employers and their present opponents. 

Some friends of the National Guard 
feared that its work at Homestead 
would result in the formation and 
growth of a hostile public sentiment, 
which might seriously reduce its num- 
bers and endanger its former popular- 
ity. Time has shown this fear to have 
been groundless; the number of men 
who left its ranks through sympathy 
with labor agitation was so small as 
to be practically nothing ; their loss was 
never felt, except as their absence left 
room for the introduction into the ranks 
of better men, who came with a full 
knowledge of the work they might be 
called to perform—as shown by recent 
events—and the intent to perform it 
thoroughly 
when called 
upon. In- 
stead of caus- 
ing compa- 
nies to be dis- 
banded, the 
opposite ef- 
fect has been 
most appar- 
ent, if the 
number of ap- 
plications for 
authority to 
recruit new 
companies 
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may be taken as a fair criterion. The 
interest of the members of the Guard 
(officers and enlisted men alike) in their 
work, has been more manifest since 
their return than ever before. This is 
especially noticeable in the matter of 
target practice, unofficial accounts of 
which show marked progress during 
the past season. Many companies have 
provided themselves with “gallery 
ranges” in their armories, where, with 
reduced charges in their Springfield 
rifles, they can continue their summer’s 
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tracted there. Service in the National 
Guard is not entirely free from danger, 
but everything is done which medical 
science can suggest to secure the health 
of the men, and to care for them when 
sick. 

A plan has been adopted by a portion 
of the Guard to secure a supply of 
rations for their troops, when taking the 
field, by making contracts with reliable 
merchants in the several towns where 
companies are located, for furnishing 
and delivering to the companies at the 





MAJOR-GENERAL SNOWDEN AND STAFF, HOMESTEAD, JULY, 1892. 


1. Major-Gen. Snowden. 2. Lt.-Col.Geo. H. North,A.A.G. 3. Lt.-Col. Rush S. Huidekoper, Surgeon-in-Chief 
Division Staff. 4.Maj. Barton D. Evans. 5. Lt.-Col.W. J. Elliott. 6. Lt.-Col.R. F.Cullinan. 7. Maj. J. A.G.Campbell. 


work on the “field ranges,” and where 
friendly matches between rival teams 
tend to maintain interest. 

Thanks to the skill and well directed 
efforts of the Medical Corps, no death 
occurred, from disease, at Homestead ; 
and the town received such a thorough 
cleaning and disinfecting as had never 
before been known in its history. Sev- 
eral deaths have occurred since the 
return of the troops, from disease con- 


railroad station, whenever called upon, 
the articles enumerated in the contract 
(including enough for three days’ full 
rations for each man). The utility of 
this is so manifest that it will probably 
become the general practice when its 
advantages are shown by a practical 
test. Though all may be ordered to 
provide themselves three days’ rations, 
as was the case at Homestead, unless 
company commanders are careful to see 
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DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, HOMESTEAD. 


1. Major-Gen. George R. Snowden, Commanding Division N. G. P. 
2. Lt.-Col. George H. North, Assist. Adjt.-Gen. Division Staff. 

3. Lt.-Col. Austen Curtin, Commissary of Subsistence, Division Staff. 

4. Lt.-Col. Chas. S. Greene, Ordnance Officer and Provost Marshal, Division Staff. 
5. Lt.-Col. W. J. Elliott, Inspector Division Staff. 
6, Lt.-Col. Samuel S. Hartranft, Inspector of Rifle Practice, Division Staff. 
7- Lt.-Col. Ralph F. Cullinan, Quartermaster Division Staff. 
8. Major Barton D. Evans, Aide-de Camp, Division Staff. 

». Major A. Lawrence Wetherill, Aide-de-Camp, Division Staff. 
to, Major James A. G. Campbell, Aide-de-Camp, Division Staff. 


Guard, and its lessons cannot fail to be of value to all who 
carefully study the “Campaign.” Major Wm. J. Volk- 
mar, United States Army, who was present during the en- 
campment and inspected the Guard, says in his report to 
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to the enforcement of the order personally, the wise men 
of the company fill their haversacks, while the foolish 
ones provide themselves only a lunch (which is prob- 
ably eaten as soon as opportunity offers), and trust to 
the possibilities of railroad restaurants or the gener- 
osity of their companions for their future supply, with 
a strong presumption in favor of failure on the part 
of the former, and sometimes of the latter. In some 
cases there may be reasons which render the procur- 
ing of three days’ cooked rations, by the individual 
men, impracticable, and against such a possibility proper 
provision should be made alike for all. 

The result of the test of 1892 was most gratifying 
to all who were interested in the welfare of the National 
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OFFICERS BATTERY B. 
.M. Loyd. First Lt.and Asst. Surgeon Dr. James L. Srodes, 


Second Lt. and 
Ix: First Lt. Edward Eichenlaub. Capt. Alfred E. 
Lewis ‘T. Brown. 


the War Department, “I desire to bear 
witness to the earnestness of the soldiers 
of that State in thoroughly learning what 
military duty means, and in doing it. It 
is not yet anything like a perfect ma- 
chine, but it is trying to become one, 
and may well serve as a good model to 
other commonwealths.” 
The Guard was rep- 
resented by a brigade 
at. New York City, in 
October, 1892, to as- 
sist in the celebra- 
tion of “Columbus 
Day,” and no_ troops 
received higher praise 
for soldierly appear- 
anee from military 
critics, than these men 
who appeared in field 
dress and equipment. 
The entire Division 
attended the ceremon- 
ies of Inauguration 
Day, 1893, taking part 
in the parade, en- 
during the hardships 
incident to the accom- 
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Second Lt. Rupert C. Kemmell. 
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those qualified to 
properly estimate the 
value of troops, as 
well as from the 
“crowds” of specta- 
tors. 

From some quarters 
have come remarks 
of a most disagree- 
able character over 
the appearance of 
Pennsylvania’s Na- 
tional Guard in a 
instead of in full 
dress. As before stated, the only 
uniform allowed to be worn on duty 
is the. undress uniform of the United 
States Army. 

In the reaction from the single gaudy 
uniform of 1877, which wasunfit for serv- 
ice, the present Guard is furnished only 
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panying snow and 


wind storm with 
soldier-like equanim- 
ity, and receiving 
from 
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CAMP COL. SAM BLACK, HOMESTEAD. 
1. Capt. Alfred E. Hunt, Commanding Battery B, Second NCP N. G. P. 


irst Lt. Lewis T. Brown, Second Brigade, N. G 
3. Jr. First Lt. Edward Eichenlaub, Second Brigade. N. G. P. 
4. Second It. and Quartermaster Alfred G. Loyd, Second Brigade N::G..P. 








aservice uniform, 
whichisnot meant 
for display. Be- 
fore many more 
years pass, the 
pride which the 
peopleof the State 
feel in their Na- 
tional Guard may 
cause them to in- 
sist upon the men 
being provided 
with a Dress uni- 
form, to be used oniy upon occasions of 
ceremony—just as they themselves lay 
aside their ordinary “ working clothes” 
upon such occasions, and don their “ Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting-suit.” The time for 
providing such a uniform, in the opinion 
of many, has nearly arrived. There isa 
strong feeling to that effect among the 
officers and enlisted men of the various 
organizations, which will eventually 
make itself felt. Such a uniform, if 
furnished (or allowed) should be the 
same for all. 

But whether in “full dress,” or in 
“field dress and equipment,” the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania to-day 
stands ready to take the field (a Divis- 
ion of 8,300 troops), armed, disciplined, 
and equipped for active service, in all 
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DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, CAMP COL. SAM BLACK, HOMESTEAD, JULY, 1892. 
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its branches, within twenty-four hours 
from the receipt of a call from either 
the State or the Nation; while in case 
of war this Division could, in a very 
few days, be readily raised to more than 
double its present number of 
_ well-drilled, experienced and 
| effective men. 
In conclusion I desire to ex- 
pressmy thanksto Dr. W.H. 
Egle, State Librarian (Chief 
Medical Officer of the Third 
Brigade, N. G. P.) for 
much valuable infor- 
mation, personally giv- 
«| en, as well as for that 
‘| obtained from his 
' “History of Pennsyl- 
vania” and other pa- 
pers. 
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THE current numberof OutiNG chronicles the 
haps and mishaps that Lenz encountered in 
Shanghai, and brings him to the verge of his 
departure into the dangerous interior of China. 
While the records of his travels are in hand it 
may interest the reader to know that in reality 
Lenz is about to undertake the no less danger- 
ous passage across the wild mountainous dis- 
tricts that lie between India and Persia. 


THE TWO CYCLE SHOWS. 


The New York National Cycle Show was a 
surprise in many ways. ‘The manufacturers 
had given it more cordial support than was an- 
ticipated ; consequently the exhibit was so 
elaborate and complete that it afforded an ex- 
cellent object lesson to the general public. Those 
who had never been at a bicycle exhibit were 
surprised by the magnitude of the industry as 
revealed in the New York exhibit ; and both 
the press and the general public learned there 
for the first time that more attention and a 
more cordial support are due to the agitation for 
os roads in this country, if an industry is to 

e furthered representing a capital of over one 
hundred million dollars. It was generally pre- 
dicted that the exhibit in Philadelphia would 
not be as much of a success; but as time wears 
on, this opinion is losing ground, and it may 
equal, if not eclipse, New York. In March the 
Record will contain a complete illustrated 
account of the improvements in cycles and tires, 
oA 1894, exhibited at New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


MR. BAYNES ON CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING, 


Next month the athletic article in the body of 
the magazine will be a history of cross-count: 
running in America. The author, Mr. E. H. 
Baynes, has been long connected with the 
sport, first as a member of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the College of the City of New York, 
then as a member of the Suburban Harriers, 
and is well known wherever runs have been 

iven. If the article has a fault it is that it 
is too moderate in its praises of paper chas- 
ing. Of all branches of pedestrian athletics 
this affords the most wholesome exercise and 
the most enjoyable recreation. It avoids 
alike the great nervous strain of short track 
races, the deadening. monotony of the distance 
races, and the severity of the cross-country 
runs; and gives instead a steady enlivening 
exercise that not only tones one’s system to the 
highest pitch but inspires. a love of eternal 
nature. The point in Mr. Baynes’ article that 
deserves especial attention is his suggestion 
for the extension of the popularity of the sport. 
One cannot avoid the feeling that the weakness 
of the sport in the past has lain in the fact that 
it has been limited to the vicinity of New York. 
If the great races were given to the various 


districts in rotation there is every reason to 
hope that the sport would flourish as other 
branches of athletics have done under the same 
plan of management. 

YELPING KENNEL MEN. 

If we are to judge by contributions to the 
various journals which allow men to advertise 
themselves and their dogs, and incidentally to 
knife each other, under cover of alleged inter- 
esting letters, we must conclude that the most 
unsportsmanlike of all men rank among the 
owners of good dogs. In the majority of cases 
the dog owners profess to be sportsmen, yet 
they are forever snarling at each other’s heels, 
yelping over imaginary wrongs, accusing each 
other of all sorts of unsavory deeds, and mak- 
ing palpable “‘ bluffs” in print for the sake of 
what free advertising is to be obtained. Such 
conduct is anything rather than sportsmanlike. 
Why men who do or should know better can- 
not accept a decision at show or trial, without 
howling about crookedness or favoritism, or 
why they cannot match their dogs for a trial, 
without bluffs and counter-bluffs in tedious 
letters, is no easy matter to decide. A little of 
the true sporting spirit on both sides would 
match a brace of dogs in five minutes, be 
the stakes money, fame or marbles. Some 
of the broader methods of the turf might be 
imitated by dog-men to the advantage of all 
concerned. E. W. S. 

WHAT IS IN NAMES. 


No words in athletic writing are more am- 
biguous than professional and athletics. A 
professional is an athlete who receives pay for 
competing. Now in the recent discussion of 
the undergraduate rule the stronghold of Pro- 
fessionalism was alleged to be in the Profes- 
sional Schools—that is, in the schools where the 
professions, not general learning, were taught. 
Athletes who were students at law or medicine 
soon found that the name of the most respect- 
able of pursuits enabled their opponents to beg 
the question in point most thoroughly and 
neatly. The difficulty with the other term, 
though not so serious, is more permanent. 
Athletics in one sense covers all contests of 
strength and skill, but in its specialized mean- 
ing it applies only to running, cycling, walk- 
ing, jumping, vaulting and weight-throwing. 
Among the colleges these sports are called the 
Mott Haven games, and this epithet, of wholly 
accidental origin, might be extended to ‘cover 
athletics beyond the colleges. There is, how- 
ever, a more significant word, though oddl 
enough it has seldom or never been applied. 
It is Jedestrianzsm. This covers everything 
except pole vaulting and weight throwing, and 
even in these the legs are important factors. 
The adoption of either of these terms, and es- 
pecially, we think, the latter, would add much 
to the clearness of athletic writing. H pees 
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ROD AND GUN. 


GAME preservation and the restocking of de- 
pleted covers are questions which at present 
occupy the minds of many thinking sportsmen. 
These are not, under present conditions, cheer- 
ing subjects for contemplation, for there is no 
getting around the fact that the past shooting 
season was not up to the average in the matter 
of sport afforded. 

Latest advices from some of the best known 
game districts of North, South, East and West, 
have pretty much the same story totellof a de- 
creased supply of birds and dubious prospects 
for the future. 

Now, the question of maintaining a proper 
head of game in its natural haunts all over this 
great continent is of vastly more importance 
than many people imagine. Non- shooting 
folks may pooh-pooh at sport with the gun as 
being merely an amusement of a limited class 
of wealthy, leisurely, or lazy men, but in reality 
it is a much more serious matter. If the sport, 
in any form, did no more than coax a few 
thousand overtaxed men from their business 
for even a brief period, to healthful exercise 
and recreation and beneficial change of scene, 
it would be well worth perpetuating for that 
reason alone. But it does much more. If one 
considers the tremendous sums of money in- 
vested in weapons, dogs, outfits, etc., all of 
which benefits certain legitimate businesses, 
the amounts annually disbursed by traveling 
sportsmen—({as a rule where money is sorely 
needed)—for conveyances of all kinds, for sup- 
plies, guides, camp and other help, etc., and 
lastly, the value of game as food, it will be 
readily seen that the beasts and birds termed 
game cut no unimportant figure in the affairs 
of a surprisingly large number of American 
people. Ifthe game of this country chanced to 
be completely wiped out, its disappearance 
would be swiftly followed by a ‘‘ stringency” 
among many important manufacturing concerns 
and a‘‘cash famine ” among a host of dealers, 
country hotel-keepers, and individuals who at 
present earn a large portion of their annual 
supply of dollars by serving roving sportsmen. 

Unquestionably it is better to preserve and 
foster the increase of remnants of game left in 
suitable districts, rather than to depend upon 
importations of birds or animals, bred in remote 
localities and under different climatic influences 
from those of the depleted districts. The wisest 
policy is to adopt prompt and vigorous measures 
wherever the head of game has decreased too 
much and to protect it until a natural increase 
restocks the grounds. If needs be, the natural 
increase may be quickened by judicious restock- 
ing by importations from the nearest available 
points, but wisdom should govern this. Birds 
for replenishing Northern covers should be 
obtained fromthe most northerly section that 
can furnish them, an important point being to 
subject the game to the slightest possible change 
of climate and environments. For instance, 
quail intended for Ontario might be best secured 
in Michigan or Wisconsin, no matter if plenty 
of birds were offered in the South at half the 
Northern price. The shorter the distance a 
shipment has to travel, and the more the cli- 
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mate, food and cover of the new grounds re- 
semble those of the district where the birds 
were bred, the better the chance of a satisfac- 
tory result, 

In the matter of protecting game in certain 
districts too few of the clubs, supposed to be 
organized for that purpose, doany really useful 
work, The birdthat can be easiest protected, 
that affords the best sport, that increases most 
rapidly, and can be preserved for an indefinite 
term of years in suitable localities is the quail, 
and yet the loudest complaint of the past season 
has been of the scarcity of this bird. 

A notable instance of this was furnished by 
the International Field Trials, held last No- 
vember, in Kent county, Ontario. Here isa 
typical quail country, that has been famous as 
a shooting-ground since ‘‘ Forrester’s” prime 
and ever since I can remember. It is a district 
of forest, plain and farm, with plenty of the 
finest cover ; with a reasonable winter climate 
and a comparatively light snowfall. In fact, 
it ought to be,and was, until the ‘‘ gos,” always 
considered to be something closely akin to a 
Yet during the Interna- 
tional Trials not one-tenth of the birds that 
should have been there could be found, though 
one of the choicest sections was thoroughly 
worked over. This scarcity of birds is simply 
due to over-shooting, though the blame is fre- 
quently laid to a recent hard winter and one 
unfavorable nesting-season. What is true of 
this county is true of every depleted quail dis- 
trict in America. The quail does not migrate 
to any extent, and if the birds had not been 
killed off they could be found somewhere in the 
district in which they were bred. When one 
unfavorable season can turn the balance the 
wrong way, the covers have been over-shot. 

To preserve what birds are left in such dis- 
tricts, demands that the survivors be fed and 
carefully guarded for the remainder of this 
winter. Sudden snowfalls, crusts, and periods 
of intense cold, are liable to eventuate during 
the next two months, and with birds so reduced 
the last of the ‘‘seed” might be destroyed. 
Members of clubs would do wisely to take 
charge of certain ranges, each man making it 
his business to see that the birds in his range 
do not lack food during cold snaps, A plenti- 
ful supply of grain can be carried by sleigh or 
wheels to within, at least, areasonable distance 
of covers known to certain birds. After that it 
is no serious task to ‘‘ back” a sack into the 
cover and deposit the grain at points which the 
‘‘sign” shows the birds ‘‘use” most. Keep 
the bird’ s crops full, and a ‘‘crust” and “‘ ver- 
min” are about the only foes to be dreaded. 

But there is one thing about feeding quail 
which should not be forgotten. When grain 
is continually placed at certain points, the birds 
seldom wander far from the food, and this fact 
is speedily grasped by fox, hawk ‘and prow me 4 
cat. These rascals are also likely to establis 
themselves near the food, and as they don’t eat 
grain therest is easy to guess. The man who pla- 
ces the food will probably, on his second or third 
visit, see a hawk near the place, or one of those 
scourges, a half-wild cat, sneaking off through 


















the cover. 
to carry a gun and acouple of fat shells, and 


He should, therefore, make it a rule 


to make sure work of every freebooter, An- 
other excellent plan is to prepare one or more 
stout poles, long enough to rise well above the 
cover. Asmall bit of board, just large enouga 
to afford a convenient point of observation for 
a hawk and, incidentally, to support a steel 
trap, should be nailed flat on one end of the 
pole, the trap set and fixed on it and the pole 
placed on end at what appears to be the best 
point near the food. Hawks are given to 
alighting upon just such convenient perches, 
for observations, and one or two traps so placed 
will do fine work during the severe weather. 
The poles are easily lowered for the resetting 
of the traps, and what little trouble the process 
entails is confined to the initial arrangements. 
If they are set in cover which offers too many 
natural handy perches, a few strokes with an 
axe and a little knocking down of dead stuff 
will remedy the difficulty. The pole and trap 
should form the most commanding perch from 
which a hawk could study the cover, and if well 
placed it is very sure. Such a trap is always 
ready, save when a victim is fast in it ; it is out 
of the way and also liable to nab a great horned 
owl now and then, which same is no great sin. 
Ep. W. Sanpys. 


ACCIDENTS WITH FIREARMS, 

THE two great sources of accidental injury 
with firearms are, first, carelessness and 
ignorance in handling them, and, second, the 
use of poorly made or badly worn weapons. 
Carefully made arms handled with care, do 
not, I presume, cause one accident in fifty that 
occur. Avery large proportion of those injured 
are boys who have never been properly in- 
structed how to shoot, or who have never been 
given proper weapons to shoot with. 

With revolvers kept for house defense, espe- 
cially those of .22 and .32 caliber, accidents to 
children are very common. From their diminu- 
‘tive size, these weapons are easily handled by 
a child, and they are often obtained surrepti- 
tiously. Being quite effective arms, the dam- 
age they do is only to be measured by the part 
of the body struck, for either is abundantly able 
to cause instant death. Recently I was called 
to see a boy some three years old, who, in 
company with one of four years, had been 
Playing with a self-cocking .32 caliber revolver. 

nfortunately it had recently been loaded and, 
at the first pull of the trigger, it shot the 
younger boy through the knee. The fault here 
was not with the boys nor the pistol, but with 
the parents who permitted them to play with 
the weapon. 

Many minor injuries occur from the ‘‘ kick” 
or recoil of larger weapons. This may proceed 
from several causes, the most common being 
from overloading. Every weapon has its 
proper charge of powder and lead ; and if this 
be saabnc is an undue recoil results. Many 
persons seem to think there is something about 
certain guns that makes them ‘ kick” regard- 
less of the load. It should be noted that the 


recoil is the resultant of two forces, the inertia 
of the weapon and the backward push given by 
the explosive, and that it is never excessive in 
a gun in good order if properly loaded. The 
ordinary recoil is not troublesome if the weapon 
be held firmly to the shoulder, although it may 
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be annoying if it is not heldso. Every hunter 
has occasionally had his nose struck by the 
stock, or by his right thumb as it rests on the 
stock, from carelessly giving the butt too much 
leeway. I have —— seen men, using 
the shotgun, with the second joint of the first 
or second finger of the right hand cut by the 
trigger or the trigger-guard, from the same 
lack of care. One patient of mine, who over- 
loaded a muzzle-loading shotgun and fired it in 
the air while lying on his back, received a 
broken collar-bone. 

More serious harm often follows the firing of 
a large load in an obstructed barrel, whether 
the obstruction results from the accumulation 
of smut in the barrel, or from snow, mud, sand, 
or a portion of the load which has been dis- 
placed. The smut in the barrel, by pgm 
the size of the bore, and by offering a roug 
instead of a smooth surface, presents such an 
obstacle to the exit of the charge and the gases 
generated by the burning powder that the 
recoil is at times very severe. This is noticed 
very quickly in the rifle. After carefully oiling 
a clean barrel of either rifle or shotgun, a much 
larger charge than usual may be used without 
feeling the recoil. This is worth remembering 
if, for any reason, one wishes to try an unusu- 
ally heavy load ina gun. In using a telescope 
rifle or any other gun, in which the eye is placed 
close to the rear sight, especial care should be 
used to have the gun held firmly to the shoulder 
and of sufficient weight to recoil but slightly. 
Inattention to these matters has given rise to 
several slight injuries to the eye that have 
come to my notice, and of course the eye might 
easily be destroyed. Snow, mud or sand, being 
compressed before being pushed out, commonly 
cause excessive recoil or burst the gun. Two 
men of my acquaintance have each recently 
burst a shotgun with mud, and a youth met 
with a similar accident from getting the lightest 
snow in his gun while crawling on the ground. 
Occasionally a government rifle is burst b 
firing it before removing the tampion. A friend, 
in the Black Hills, crawling toward a blacktail 
deer, filled the muzzle of a twelve-pound Sharp’s 
rifle with sand. When he fired at the deer, a 
portion of the breech mechanism blew out pass- 
ing just above his head. The heaviest rifle 
barrel occasionally bursts from this trouble. A 
medical friend recently attended five persons all 
hurt by the bursting of one gun, with which a 
boy had tried to shoot a hedgehog which had 
taken refuge in its hole. The boy probably 
filled the muzzle of the rifle with dirt in pushing 
it into the hole, and the flying fragments struck 
the four spectators as well as himself, although 
without any very serious damage. But an un- 
obstructed barrel, if excessively loaded, may 
easily be blown open. Accidents to old guns 
have fallen within the observation of most of 
us. I make it a rule always to look through 
the barrel before inserting the cartridge, and to 
see that the muzzle is clear after crawling or in 
other ways exposing it to danger of becoming 
choked. After a misfire it is well to see that no 
portion of the load remains in the barrel upon 
withdrawing the cartridge. 

I have known three persons to fire weapons 
so foul that the ball stuck in the barrel, in one 
case five bullets accumulating before the trouble 
was discovered. In each case the only thing 
noticed by the alleged hunter using the arm 
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was—‘‘ that he could not see where the ball 
struck.” One had a .22 caliber rifle, the other 
two revolvers of small caliber. But the same 
Providence that protects the helpless permitted 
the confined gases to find exit about the very 
loose breach of the weapons, all of them for- 
tunately using a very light charge. 

A very slight obstacle, in a rifle barrel near 
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the muzzle, may cause a great deviation in the 
path of the ball. A ‘‘leaded” spot in one of 
the grooves, no larger than a pin’s head, caused 
an accurate rifle of mine to deviate a foot from 
the point aimed at in shooting a distance of 
forty feet with a rest. After removing this, 
having tried it some six times with the same 
result previously, I found it all right again. 
J. N. Baw, M.D. 


KENNEL 


TuE bench show held at Hamilton, Ont., the 
third the club has given, was satisfactory in 
every respect. The arrangements were excel- 
lent, and the quality of exhibits very fair. 
Spaniels and terriers were strongest of the 205 
entries, 

Three years in the penitentiary was the sen- 
tence of a ‘‘ breaker ” who starved and neglected 
his charges, and then set fire to his kennel to 
destroy the proof. Fortunately the guilty 
party committed perjury also in trying to clear 
himself, and thus allowed the law to get a grip 
on him. 

Hazard (by Master of Arts—Miss Jenny) is a 
recently imported Irish terrier. He has won 
across the water, and was brought over by Mr. 
Geo. M. Weld. 


T. O’Keefe’s f. b. Nellie K. (by Jim K.— 


Folio) won the final course of the inclosed meet- 
ing at St. Louis. E. Burgess’s b.d. Sarsfield 
(by Spring—Antrim) was the runner up. 

The Sussex spaniel, Ilfracombe, a winner at 
Newark, is dead. She was owned by the Oh- 
wahgena Kennels. 

That good bull champion Harper, owned by 
Dr. Mariner, of Milwaukee, is dead from poison. 
The well known Graven Image got at the 
poison, but was saved. 

The San Francisco Coursing Club’s meeting 
at Newark gathered all the flyers of California, 
and afforded some capital sport. A downpour 
of rain let up just in time, and left the ground 
in fine condition. Mr. Jno. Grace judged, and 
Mr. Jas. Wren was slipper. The stewards were 
Messrs. J. R. Dickson, J. H. Perego, J. Butter- 
worth, J. Egan and P. Nolan. The All-Aged 
event had sixty-four entries and the Puppy 
Stakes a dozen. In the first round, such cracks as 
Long John, Skyrocket, Moondyne, Nelly Bly and 
Twilight met defeat The greatest enthusiasm 
followed the defeat of the great sixty-five-pound 
Long John by the thirty-five pound marvel, 
Pride of the Park, probably the smallest grey- 
hound ever slipped in the West. She was 
beaten after a clinking course by Short Stop 
in the second round. In the final, T. J. Mc- 
Inerney’s b. and w. b. Little Banshee (by Bene- 
long II.—Banshee) beat T. J. Cronin’s w. d. 
Jack Dempsey (by Killarnev—Peasant Girl), 
and won the stake, $100; Jack Dempsey, $60; 
Short Stop and Barney F., $25; White Cloud 
and Vida Shaw, $10. Mr. Pitman’s grand 
young hound, Lady Grissel (by Freestone—San 
Jose Maid) won the Puppy Stakes, with Mrs. La 
Cunah’s Lion as runner up. 

Seventy riders and over fifty couples of 
hounds, representing the West Chester, Gar- 
field Avenue, Gibson, Cream Ridge, Green, 
Mortonville and Strode Hunts, took part ina 
recent combined hunt. Reynard lost the com- 
bination, 


go 


The inaugural meeting of the Los Angeles 
Coursing Club, held at Long Beach, scored a 
success. Messrs. P. Barrett and J. Tonne- 
macher divided the judging, as did T. Rice and 
J. Cota the slipping. The all-aged stake for 
sixteen greyhounds was won by Mr. W. Cota’s 
Conchita Belle, with Mr. T. Rice’s Tom run- 
ner up. 

Chicago Kennel Club’s second show was 
fairly successful. Entries numbered 466 and 
the quality standard was high. Dogs were 
benched in Second Regiment Armory, which is 
not the best available building. Bad weather 
lessened the attendance on two days, and to 
even matters the show was kept open an extra 
day, and that day Sunday. This innovation 
has rightly been severely criticised. Mastiffs, 
Great Danes and St. Bernards were strong. In 
the Great Dane Challenge Class, Imperator, in 
poor condition, was beaten by Melac and Major 
McKinley. Sir Bedivere, Lord Dante, Prince 
George, Rustic Beauty, Sunray, Alta Berna 
and Io were the best of the rough St. Ber- 
nards, and Scottish Leader, Alton II. and Lady 
Judith, of the smooths. The leaders in the 
other classes were : Deerhounds—Douglas and 
Madge ; Greyhounds—Master Rich, Grand 
Fashion, Little Climber ; American Foxhounds 
—Commodore, Jennie ; Pointers—Glamorgan, 
Lady Gay Spanker, Ridgeview Comet, Moul- 
ton Banner; English setters—King Gladys, 
Paul Bo, Roy of Coleshill, Esmeralda, Katie 
Noble II., Liberty II.; Irish setters—Pride of 
Patsy, Elfreda, Montauk, Jr., Rosamond ; Gor- 
don setters—Leo. B., Lady Gordon, Duke of 
Wellington, Heather Lad, Maid of Waverley, 
Yola; Irish water spaniels—Jack A., Willy 
Reilly, Biddy Malone, Swan Fly ; Field spaniels 
—Echo, Newton Abbott Torso, Dorothy, Baby 
Flirt ; Cocker spaniels—Middy, Pickpania, 
Woodland Count, Topsy S., Rhea, Ruth S., 
Lady Dufferin ; Collies—Wellsbourne Charley, 
Luella, Toronto Wonder, Prince Wilkes, Adela 
Wonder, Hattie ; Bulldogs—Duchess of Parma, 
Sally Brass II.; Bull terriers—Crisp, Sir Jack, 
Roscoe, Lowland Duchess, White Gypsy; 
Dachshunde—Taps zur Horst, Knirps, Lina L., 
Alena; Beagles—Doctor, Adam, Pomp, Jenny 
Lind, Snow; Fox terriers—Poverino, Glendon 
Spark, Flurry, Trim. The other classes con- 
tained some excellent specimens. Sir Bedi- 
vere won the St. Bernard Special, Chestnut 
Hill Kennels the Collie Special; best black 
and tan terrier, Queen III.; best kennel York- 
shires, Dr. Oliver. 

The fifth annual bench show of the Rhode 
Island Poultry Association was held in con- 
junction with the poultry show. One hundred 
and twenty-four dogs were entered. The poul- 
try rather overshadowed the kennel end of the 
exhibit. Only two specimens graced the mas- 


























































tiff and St. Bernard benches. Other promi- 
nent winners were; Greyhounds—Imperator, 
Vigilant, Springbok, Wild Idle; American 
foxhounds—Elite, Femur, Deacon, Daisy ; 
Beagles—-Butterfly, Paderewski, Little Lee, 
Lady of Denmark, Diamond Tartar, Parthenia, 
Sir Thomas, rege | A.; Pointers—Duke of 
Kent II., Twinkle, Dan, Wild Lily, Prince of 
Pontiac, Neal of Pontiac ; English setters—Dad 
Monarch, Gasseau, Prince L., Flora, Blue 
Dawn, Harry L., Pop Monarch, Lily L., Rev- 
erdy’s Leah, Dot Monarch; Irish setters—Maid 
of Borstal; Gordon  setters—Janet, Count 
Noble, Lady Noble; Cocker spaniels—Jersey 
Obo, Bambo, Black Duchess, lor Kay, Jake 
W., Flossie Butler, Flush B., Brantford Rufus, 
Little Ben II., Miss Bow Wow, Daisy B.; Col- 
lies—Highland Floss, Highland Bobbie, High- 
land Rose, Sweet Russet, Mountain Rover ; 
Bulldogs—Charmion, Judy B.; Bull terriers— 
Lord Nelson, Major, Loumont Kit ; Fox ter- 
riers—Beverwick Bobbin, Fleur, Oakleigh 
Bruiser, Suffolk Tassel, Hill Hurst Rose ; Irish 
terriers—Crib, Blarney Boy, Nancy, Brevity, 
Leinster, Belle of Shannon; Boston terriers-- 
Paddy, Bridget, Buzz; French poodles—Dia- 
mant, Poo Bah, Vivette, Milo, Dinah ; Chesa- 

eake Bay dogs—Rough, Cleveland, Marengo, 

ose, Minnie, 

Akron Poultry and Kennel Club’s first show 
was not altogether a success, but the club ex- 
pects to score a marked improvement in its sec- 
ond attempt. ‘The winners were as follows: 
Mastiffs—Czesar D.; St. Bernards—Grand Mas- 
ter, American Czesar,—bitches, Io, Juliet, Har- 
monie; Smooth dogs—Nero, Frank, Pliny,— 
bitches, Lady Judith; Russian wolfhounds— 
Globelis; American foxhounds— Commodore ; 
Greyhounds—Coyne, Martha; Pointers—Chal- 
lenge—s55 poundsand over, Lord Graphic,— 
under 55 pounds, Duke of Kent II.,—bitches, 
Wild Lilly; Open—ss5 and over, London,— 
bitches, 50 pounds and over, Dixie II., Luck’s 
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Own Daughter,—dogs under 55 pounds, Rush 
of Lad, Twinkle; English setters—Challenge— 
bitches, Zona; Open—dogs, Mac Murdo, Tilt,— 
bitches, Bessie Hill, Daisy B. II.; Irish setters— 
Kildare Beverly,—bitches, Bessie Fenmore, 
Belle of Kildare; Gordon setters — Heather 
Lad, Judge,— bitches, Heather Effie, Mont 
Rose; Cocker spaniels—under 28 pounds, St. 
Patrick, Baby ; Irish water spaniels—Faro Boy ; 
Collies—Countess Bertha, Collie L.; Bull terriers 
—Barney B.; Lady Diana; Dachshunde—Chal- 
inning K.; Open—dogs, Roy K., Taps zur 
Horst—bitches, Lovely K., Diana K.; Beagles 
—Challenge—thirteen to fifteen inches—Par- 
thenia; Open—dogs, Sir Thomas, Rex—bitches, 
Hettie; thirteen inches and under, dogs, Pader- 
ewski,—bitches, Little Fraud, Belle III.; Fox 
terriers—wire-haired, Oakleigh Bruiser; Basset 
hounds—Bent, Tom Pinch, Bet; Black and tan 
terriers—-Rochelle Rust, Mizpah ; Pugs—Chal- 
lenge—bitches, Cassina; Open—dogs, Drum- 
mer, Bob,—bitches, Miss Decima, Diamond 
Bessie ; Italian greyhounds—Roma, Snowball 
—bitches, Idiom, Irene. 


Irish Setter Club's Trials, Thomasville, N.C., 
November 27th. Derby, five starters. First: 
G. Thompson’s b. Gem (Shaun—Nora); sec- 
ond: Dr. Davis’ b. Currer Belle IV. (Tim—Cur- 
rer Belle III.) ; third: J. Maninon’s d. Patricius 
(Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 

All-age Stake—sixstarters. First: Dr. Davis’ 
Currer Belle IV.; second Dr. Jarvis’ d. Roy- 
mane (Duke Elcho—Romaine); third: Perry 
and Hamilton’s d. Teddy O’Rourke (Claremont 
Patsy—Nora of Claremont). 

The Dandie Dinmont terrier, Ruglin Sandy, 
imported last Summer, was recently killed in a 
fight with some kennel companions. 

The famous pointer, Champion Graphic, now 
nearly thirteen years old, graced a bench for a 
short time each day at the Newark show. 

Dawon. 


FENCING, 


To bring our record > to date it will suffice 
to mention the inter-club team competition for 
the Central Turn-Verein’s challenge cup on 
December 7th, the assault of the professional 
fencers on December 11th, and the handicap 
meeting of the Amateur Fencers’ League of 
America on January 4th. 

The team contest for the challenge cup 
offered by the Central Turn-Verein is gener- 
ally considered in amateur circles as the prin- 
cipal regular fencing event of the Winter. Un- 
fortunately, for one reason or another, only one 
club, the rama appeared this season to dis- 
pute the prize with the holders, the New York 
Athletic Eiub. 

The conditions under which this trophy was 
presented provide that it must be competed for 
annually by teams of four fencers from recog- 
nized clubs until won three times by the same 
club. The first competition was held in 1891, 
when the Fencers Club team won from the 
New York A. C. aggregation. Last year the 
A.C men won by the narrowest margin from 
the Central Turn-Verein. 

The New York A. C, team this year aggre- 
gated 53.43 points, against 47.07 compiled by 
the Fencers Club, thus winning the trophy for 


the second successive year. For the individual 
prize the scoring was: Dr. G. M. Hammond. 
16.63; W. Scott O’Connor, 15.14; Samuel T, 
Shaw, 15.07; Charles Tatham, 14.27; Dr. B. F. 
O’Connor, 11.37; C. G. Bothner, 10.36; A. V. 
Z. Post, 9.37; C. C. Nadal, 8.29. 

The victory was won by the superior aggress- 
ive work of the Athletic men, although their 
style was decidedly inferior to that of their 
rivals. The scoring was remarkably even, and 
the result kept in doubt until the last. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the play was a trifle 
better than that usually shown in competition 
assaults, although the familiar ‘‘ get there” style 
was more than occasionally apparent. It has 
been suggested that, in order to discourage this 
rushing, a riposte be counted double ; but ri- 
postes are notoriously difficult to see and some- 
times even to feel. Furthermore, the advocates 
of this innovation forget that the A. F. L, A. 
has already put a premium upon accuracy, by 
ignoring all touches beyond the median line 
from collar to belt, a measure unknown in 
France. The boast of superiority which science 
constantly flaunts in the face of brute force 
would seem here to be put to the test. If the 
devotees of form cannot, with all their science, 








defend the comparatively small surface of the 
right sides of their bodies against the attack of 
the ‘‘ rushers,” it seems questionable whether 
science alone should be called to account, 

That amateurs are not the only fencers whose 
style suffers when points are to be made, was 
clearly shown at the assault at arms which 
took place on December 11th, between the 
well known Italian masters, Pini, Greco, and 
Pessina, and certain of the New York fencing 
teachers. The bout between M. Gouspy, maitre 
d’armes of the Raquet and Tennis Club, and 
Cavaliere Pini, may be cited as an example. 
Corps-a-corps meetings were the order of the 
hour, and very few of the fine points of fen- 
cing, such as were to be seen during the recent 
Jacoby-Vauthier bout at the Fencers’, were of- 
fered to the public. The reason for this was 
that Pini is the very incarnation of the “ get 
there ” style. 

He has been fencing for points against the 
strongest men in France and Italy for some 
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strongest points is his instinct for distance, an 
important thing for him, as he is not a large 
man. M. Gouspy acquitted himself well, al- 
though plainly astonished at the war-cries to 
which his sprightly opponent, after the Italian 
manner, occasionally gave vent. 

The annual handicap meeting of A. F. L. A. 
took place at the Fencers Club on the evening 
of January 4th, and resulted, after thirty-six 
bouts, in a victory for Mr. A. van zo Post, who, 
adding a good deal of dash to his usual good 
style, scored a total of 36.27 points from scratch. 
The contestants were: A. V. Z. Post, of the 
Fencers Club ; Charles G. Bothner, N. Y. A. C.; 
R. O. Haubold, N. Y. A. C.; C. C. Nadal, 
Fencers Club; John Allaire, New York Turn- 
Verein ; Fitzhugh Townsend, Fencers Club ; 
Malcolm Campbell, N. Y. A. C.; N. J. Giroux, 
of the Ottawa Fencers Club, and William 
Whitlock, of the Fencers Club. 

The total summary is as follows. 







years continually, and his whole style is shaped Touches. Position. Handicap. Total. 
toward the one end—to place his button on the —post................45 31 6.26 Scratch 36.27 
breast of his adversary, a satisfaction which, Nadal........ 27 5-72 3 35-72 
it must be confessed, he allows himself surpris- pec we . . 5-9 Scratch 33.91 
ingly often, but at the expense of grace and Campbeli.. on a = 4 
form. Pini’s strength, agility and quickness, Whitlock... +12 1.38 13 25.88 
coupled with his great experience in competi- oO set eeeee ees 2 4-11 é 25.11 
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est indiscretion of his adversaries. One of his : EDWARD BRECK. 
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THE EXPLOSIVENESS OF CYLINDERS. 


It is probable that many of the readers of 
this column are lanternists as well as amateur 
photographers, and, in common with their 
brethren all over the world, are likely to have 
their confidence in compressed gas cylinders 
shaken in consequence of the recently reported 
explosions in Bradford, England, and Albany, 
N. Y., by which, in the one case the bearer of 
the cylinder, a message boy was instantly 
killed and in the other one man was fatally, 
and two seriously injured. But there are vari- 
ous reasons why lanternists generally, and Am- 
erican lanternists especially, should not lose 
faith in the cylinder. ‘‘One swallow does not 
make a summer,” and one railroad accident 
does not deter, but rather encourages the trav- 
eler, as he knows that the cause having been 
discovered it will be guarded against in the fut- 
ure. 

That there have been many and serious ex- 
plosions in the application of the lime light to 
the lantern, no one knows better than I, as for 
many years it was a part of my business to re- 
port on every such explosion. For that pur- 
pose I have traveled hundreds of miles, and at 
this moment possess a museum of the wreckage 
I have gathered, but the explosions were all 
either connected with the production of oxygen 
or with its employment in bags, never in con- 
nection with its storage or employment in cyl- 
inders, and there was not one that was not di- 
rectly the result of carelessness or ignorance. 

The introduction of compressed gas has done 
more than anything else, photography itself ex- 
cepted, to popularize the lantern, and raise it 
from a childish toy to an educational instru- 
ment. At the same time it has reduced the pos- 
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sibilities of accident even in inexperienced 
hands by at least ninety per cent., having trans- 
ferred the actual production of oxygen—the op- 
eration during which at least ninety per cent. 
of the accidents occurred—from the exhibitor to 
the compressor. 

During the eight or ten years in which the 
cylinders have been largely employed there 
have been only two or three explosions or ac- 
cidents of any kind, and in each case it was the 
result of culpable carelessness. Once or twice 
it arose from forcing oxygen into half filled hy- 
drogen cylinders or vice versa. 

This has been prevented by the employment 
of right and left handed screws on the respect- 
ive cylinders. Once, at least, it arose from the 
bursting of a pressure gauge. This was rem- 
edied by filling the yielding tube on which the 
action of the gauge depends with soft soap or 
other suitable plastic material. 

Until the explosions referred to in the begin- 
ning of this article the safety of the cylinder 
was an article of common faith. Cylinders 
charged to 120 atmospheres had been allowed 
to drop from a height of thirty or forty feet on 
an anvil with no other result than a slight in- 
dentation at the point of impact, and submitted 
to various other equally severe tests, with 
equally satisfactory results. Yet, now a fall of 
two or three feet from the shoulder of a boy 
brought death and destruction in a most unex- 

cted manner. 

But, thanks to the way in which such mat- 
ters are managed in England, this accident, 
although not arising from carelessness or igno- 
rance on the part of compressor, transporter, 
or exhibitor, but from a cause altogether be- 
yond their control, not only should not de- 
crease our confidence in the cylinder, but add 

















to it ; for since the cause has been clearly dis- 
covered, the remedy or preventive will cer- 
tainly be applied. The most satisfactory part 
of the business is that the remedy is neither 
doubtful nor difficult—merely the selection of a 
suitable steel, and the occasional, or perhaps 
frequent annealing of the cylinder, annealing 
at least after every time that it has been sub- 
mitted to the hydraulic test. 

Steel possesses two qualities—tensility and 
ductility—each valuable for certain purposes, 
but always present in an inverse ratio. In 
other words, the greater the tensile strength, 
the more brittle, and consequently the less duc- 
tile. An examination of the parts of the ex- 
ploded cylinder showed that the steel had a 
tensile strength of over fifty tons to the inch, 
a steel that, in the words of Professor Good- 
man, ‘‘ no boilermaker would dare to use for in- 
ternal pressure,” while cylinders should never 
be made of a steel of higher tensile strength 
than thirty tons. It also came out in course of 
the inquiry, that the tests to which the cylin- 
ders are from time to time subjected, tests in- 
volving a pressure of 240 atmospheres, tended 
to produce a crystalline or brittle state of the 
material, and consequently showed a necessity 
for reannealing after each test. 

The outcome of the matter is this: Cylinders, 
even charged up to 120 atmospheres, are per- 
fectly safe, even with the most careless hand- 
ling, if they are made of suitable steel, z. ¢., 
steel of low tensile and high ductile strength ; 
that there is no difficulty in procuring and rec- 
ognizing such qualities, and consequently, as I 
have already said, the aforesaid accidents should 
simply increase our confidence in the safety of 
the cylinders, as there can be no doubt that, as 
a result of the information resulting from 
them, only steel of a suitable quality will be 
employed hereafter. 

But some of the better informed of my 
readers may say that all this, while interesting 
to Europeans who employ gases under such 
high pressures, does not interest American lan- 
ternists, whose cylinders are rarely, if ever, 
charged beyond forty atmospheres, But while 
this would have been true up to within, per- 
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haps, a couple of years ago, it is hardly so now, 
for the large, weighty, bulky, low-pressure cyl- 
inders are gradually giving place to the small, 
light, easily transported high-pressure variety, 
and so many and great are the advantages of 
the latter, that the low-pressure cylinders bid 
fair to become things of the past, except per- 
haps, for theatrical purposes. 


A NEW HAND CAMERA. 

I have more than once, in these columns, had 
something to say against the button-pressers, 
and don’t mean to retract a single word. I, 
have, however, reason to believe that some of 
my readers have understood me as condemning 
the hand camera itself, instead of its abuse. 
So far from that, I want to say here, that to the 
photographer who knows just how and when to 
employ it, it will prove the most useful and 
pleasure-giving instrument in his possession. 

In nothing, more than in the hand camera has 
the genius of the manufacturer of apparatus 
been shown, and he must indeed be difficult to 
please who cannot from the thousand and one 
varieties now in the market get something’ in 
every way satisfactory. 

The latest that I have come across combines 
efficiency and many other good qualities with 
cheapness, to such an extent that I have no 
doubt my readers will thank me for directin 
their attention to it. It is the ‘ Bull’s-Eye,” 
measures only 53(x43(x4¥% inches; takes a 
spool of twelve exposures, has an achromatic 
lens of fixed focus giving sharp images of ob- 
jects from eight feet to infinite distance ; 
and a spring shutter always set ready to be 
pressed, Over and above all this, if has—what 
I have again and again pressed upon the East- 
man Company ever since the introduction of 
the popular kodak—the means of being emptied 
and reloaded in broad daylight. Just think of 
the advantage of starting on a trip with half a 
dozen spools in your pocket, and emptying and 
reloading at will! That the ‘‘ Bull’s-Eye” is a 
marvel of cheapness will be evident when I say 
that, finished in ebonized wood, it costs $7, and 
only $8 in grained leather, loaded ready for ac- 
tion, and with book of instructions. Jay SEE. 
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THE NEW YORK CYCLE SHOW. 

Every reader of OutinG will of course want 
to know what the manufacturers will offer 
during the coming year. What I saw at the 
New York Show I will follow up next month 
with a full report of Philadelphia, supplying 
illustrations to make every point clear. First 
and foremost, the patterns of 1894 vary in a 
very slight degree from those of last year. 
Novelties were very few and far between, and 
the inventor of monstrosities was present in 
very small number. The model of the safety is 
believed by most manufacturers to have reached 
the point where changes and improvements are 
practically impossible. 

As far as the prices are concerned, there is a 
decided tendency along the line to reductions. 
Some of the makers, however, will maintain 
a price for their standard wheels, higher than 
that which the large manufacturers have de- 
cided upon. For light roadsters, full roadsters, 
and ladies’ machines, the general price seems 


to be $125, althoughin a few instances, as above 
indicated, prices have been placed by the manu- 
facturers and importers on their standard wheels 
at from $135 to$150. For specially light road- 
sters and path machines, or for machines built 
for special purposes, the prices will be about the 
same as last year; but as the bulk of the riders 
are not above the average height and do not re- 
quire specially built wheels for road scorching 
and road racing, the majority of wheels selected 
will be at lower prices. 

The Gzraffe, a machine introduced in Eng- 
land this last Fall, made its appearance at the 
New York Show at four exhibits—the Pope 
Manufacturing Company’s, John P. Lovell 
Arms Company’s, and the Premier Cycle Com- 
pany’s. The Giraffe is a machine built with 
a specially high frame, and with a crank 
bracket about four to six inches above the 
center of the wheels. The claims made for 
this new style of wheel are, first, that the 
will be less liable to side slip, and, second, 
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that they are cleaner, as they raise the rider’s 
feet above the point where they are likely to 
be covered with mud and dust. While these 
wheels will scarcely replace the well known 
present type of safety, they will have a sale 
among the riders who desire cleanliness and a 
minimum chance of side slipping. 

As a rule all the makers have lessened the 
weight of their machines; I believe the limit 
has been reached. The tendency during the 
past few years, for the average road rider to 
dispense with all extras on his wheel, have 
-aided the manufacturers in their attempts to 
produce the lighter article, and it was a sig- 
nificant fact that a very large proportion of the 
wheels on exhibition were entirely stripped of 
mud guards, lamp brackets and brake fixings ; 
in fact, a large number of the wheels exhibited 
did not have any means of attaching these ex- 
tras. In the entire exhibition it was impossible 
to find a curved diamond frame, showing that 
this pattern had been discarded and the sim- 
pler and more business-like straight frame 
adopted. ‘‘ Simplicity” was the motto with all 
makers. Great efforts had been made by all 
to produce dust-proof bearings, and in those to 
which my attention was specially called I 
could not but admit that the result was practi- 
cally reached. There was a tendency shown to 
use larger diameter tubing of smaller gauge, 
and undoubtedly this has proved, by actual 
test, to be expedient. 

In the matter of tires, the inventor has not 
stood still, and the improvements, both in form 
of manufacture, in method of attachment, and 
in quickness of repair, were evident on every 
side. It is safe to say that the time is not very 
far distant when the improvement of the pneu- 
matic tire will be almost as impossible as on the 
safety. Like the individual who believes that 
the limit of the speed of the man on his wheel 
has been reached, there are many who believe 
—and I am one of them—that the limit of im- 
provement in the bicycle, as a whole, has been 
pretty nearly reached ; and unless some entirely 
unknown and hitherto undiscovered form of 
bicycle is brought forward, we cannot hope to 
have any very great changes. 

LEAGUE POLITICS. 

The calm and placid surface of League poli- 
tics has been rudely ruffled by the nomination 
of Mr. Thomas F. Sheridan, first vice-president 
of the League, for promotion to the office of 
president. Until within afew days the shrewd- 
est politicians have claimed that Mr. Luscomb, 
New York’s Chief Consul, would have no oppo- 
sition in his candidacy for the office; but now 
that Mr. Sheridan has appeared as a candidate, 
it is by no means certain that Mr. Luscomb 
will achieve a walk-over, unless that gentle- 
man has been making hay while the sun shone— 
in other words, forming combinations in antici- 
pation of any such surprise party as has been 
sprung. New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and the South will probably indorse Mr. Lus- 
comb ; Rhode Island will probably be with him 
on the color question, although whether this is 
to be the live issue of the campaign remains to 
be seen. Rumors have reached my ears to the 
effect that the question of the League secretary- 
ship will enter largely into the matter of decid- 
ing the election. It is an open secret that an 
attempt has been made to change the office of 
the secretary in such a way as will be inimical 
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to the present incumbent, and it remains to be 
seen whether the friends of Secretary Bassett 
are sufficiently numerous to throw the result of 
the election either way. A week ago there was 
not the shadow of a doubt in the minds of 
League members that Mr. Luscomb would 
get in without opposition ; but now that Illinois 
comes forward with its representative as a can- 
didate, there isa great chance for some fun at 
the election in Louisville next month. 


THE CASH LEAGUE AGAIN, 


The expected has happened. The end has 
come, and although the National Cyclers’ As- 
sociation of America, familiarly known as the 
Cash League, still exists in name, it is practi- 
cally without any racing men to give it substance 
or reason for continuing its organization. The 
cause of all this is, that the bulk of the N. C. 
A.’s racing men competed in the six day event 
recently held in Madison Square Garden, and 
they did this without complying with the rules 
of the N. C. A. The rules require that the 
purse be deposited in the hands of the Associa- 
tion’s treasurer, and further, that the races be 
refereed by the official referee of the N.C. A. 
Neither of these rules was obeyed; hence 
Secretary Egan comes out with the notice that 
the men who competed are suspended, and 
their licenses withdrawn. But the trouble does 
not end here; one of the backers, Mr. Byrne of 
Brooklyn, and one other official of the organiza- 
tion do not take kindly to the action of Mr. 
Egan, and so there will probably be a row 
among themselves. The association did not 
make much money, if any, last year, and if 
these men have been expelled it will beyond a 
doubt be cause enough for the whole business 
to be abandoned. 

England does not propose to profit by 
America’s experience in the matter of handling 
sacar gpa and an organization has been 
ormed over there much on the lines of the 
American association. With all respect to 
their perspicacity, I think that our English 
cousins will be wiser and poorer men when they 
have had one year’s experience. 


CLASS B. 

Iam aconvert, That is, I believe now that 
Class B, as proposed by Chairman Raymond, 
will not prove to be a solution of the amateur 
question. After thinking and ‘talking the mat- 
ter over with those who are well versed in this 
question, I have come to the conclusion that there 
should be but one class, and that the rider 
should be permitted expenses from any source 
and be entitled to dispose of his prizes in any 
way that he might see fit. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, we might as well take the bull by the 
horns and get to the bottom of the thing while 
we are about it. By adopting Class A and Class 
B we should only be dropping about half-way 
to the bottom, and while we are about it we 
might as well go the whole distance. As it is 
pertinently stated, the introduction and adop- 
tion of Class A and Class B rule would not 
solve the difficulty, for we should find just as 
much trickery and underhand dealings in Class 
A (if such a class were established) as we have 
heretofore in the amateur ranks, so called. Let 
us have one class, so far as rank is concerned, 
and then by the use of class and handicap racing 
we will be able to give every fellow the chance 
to win his share of the prizes. THE PRowLeEr. 
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without weakening them, and it is s perfectly. free from every objectionable substance. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid ave principles embraced in 
the remedy 
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Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
k tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
‘ stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
\ millions, and met with the approval 
’ of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
Syrup 


of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 


accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York, N.Y. 
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WE COULD NOT IMPROVE THE QUaLity 
if paid double the price. It is the 
choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex; 
perience can produce or that money 
@ can buy. 
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A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
877, 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


As soonas alterations are completed, we will 
occupy for our wholesale business 


THE ENTIRE BUILDING 


Nos. 18, 20 and 22 East 18th Street, between 
5th Avenue and Broadwsy, 

And in consequence, we offer our ENTIRE 
STOCK on first, second, third and fourth floors, 
AT A REDUCTION OF 25 per cent. from our 
regular prices. 

SILKS, TAPESTRIES, RUGS, CARPETS, CURIOS, 
ENAMELS, PORCELAINS, BRONZES, 


ART POTTERY, FURNITURE, SILVER- 
WARE, LAMPS, LACQUER, BASKETS, &c. 


This reduction applies to everything in our stock. 


Nothing excepted. 
Every department included. 





Anoffer of this magnitude, including every article from 
the cheapest to the most expensive, has never been made 
by any large firm. 

ORIGINAL PRICES IN PLAIN 
FIGURES LEFT ON GOODS. 
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FROSTY WEATHER 


‘is a natural tonic; but to fully enjoy 
its benefits, the system must be kept 
sound and vigorous, and all the functions of the body in 
active, healthy condition. The surest method of securing 
this result is to cleanse and vitalize the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the most powerful alterative medi- 
cine in existence. It eradicates every taint of Scrofula, 
expels the acid which causes rheumatism, and the humors 
which produce pimples, boils, carbuncles, and sores. If 
you value your health, take nothing but 


The 


Ayer’s -;:, Sarsaparilla 


Receiving a MEDAL at 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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for bronchitis, loss of voice, hoarse- 
ness, sore throat, croup, la grippe, 
pneumonia, whooping cough, asthma, 
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and other disorders of the throat and lungs, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 4 
stands in advance of all similar preparations. It has a splendid record, 
covering half a century and gathered from all quarters of the globe. It 2 
is indorsed by eminent physicians, and is the favorite anodyne-expec- 0 
torant with singers, actors, preachers, teachers, and public speakers S 
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generally. It is agreeable to the taste does not interfere with digestion, 
needs but small doses, and is the most economical remedy to be found 
anywhere. Children like it. Every household should have 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


The only Cough-cure receiving medal at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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Tue difference between the ins and the outs 
is nowhere more evident than in athletic cir- 
cles. A very good instance of this occurred 
in canoeing circles acouple of years ago, A 
member criticised the Regatta Committee in 
public and in private, and made a most un- 
warranted attack on the chairman. The fol- 
lowing year this critic was appointed on the 
Regatta Committee, and delayed the publica- 
tion of the programme two months, because he 
was too lazy even to read and sign what the 
other two members had written out—he did 
absolutely nothing besides. The officers have 
hard work to do at best. They are not paid 
for this labor, and therefore should receive 
help and encouragement from the members, 
and not uncalled for fault-finding. 

It has often been remarked that whereas the 
English track athletes excel the American im- 
measurably in all distances above the half mile, 
the Americans are vastly superior in all dis- 
tances below the half, as well in hurdles as 
in jumping. The same state of affairs is 
noticeable in a less degree in all other countries 
settled by Anglo-Saxon stock, except Canada. 
For instance, the Australian, McPherson, has 
run a hundred yards in 9 4-5s., and the New 
Zealander, Myrick, has cleared 6 ft. 63/ in. Fur- 
ther consideration will show that the middle 
part of the United States excels the East in 
sprinting, and is vastly inferior in every other 
branch of pedestrian sport. Owenand Jewett, 
who hold the two sprint records, are both mem- 
bers of the Detroit Athletic Club; and Carey 
ran for Oberlin College, Ohio, before going to 
Princeton. Stage is a member of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club. The best Eastern sprinters are 
Lon. E. Myers, H. S. Brooks, Evert Wendell, 
Wendell Baker and C. S. Sherrill, none of 
whom has done better than even time for the 
hundred and two twenty. The Championships 
of the Central Association of the A. A. U. show 
how far behind the East the West is, in all 
events above the dashes. 

1oo-yd. dash—C. W. Stage, Cleveland A. C., 
first ; W. C. Skillinger, Chicago A. A., second. 
Time, 9 4-5s. 

220-yds, dash—C, W. Stage, Cleveland A.C., 
first ; W. C. Skillinger, Chicago A. A., second. 
Time, 22 3-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—C. W. Stage, Cleveland A. 
C., first; J. Cannon, Chicago A. A., second. 
Time, 52 I-58. 

Half-mile run—H,. Cyrus, Cleveland A. C., 
first ; J. Newsome, Detroit A. C., second. Time, 
2m. 8 5-8s. 

One-mile run—L. N. Rossiter, Chicago A. A., 
first; Harry Austin, Detroit A. C., second. 
Time, 4m. 50s. 

120-yds. hurdle—H. Keep, Michigan A. A., 
first ; W. Bernart, Detroit A. C.,second. Time, 
16 3-58. 

220-yds. hurdle—H. Keep, Michigan A. A., 
first ; A. S. Clark, Chicago A. A., second. Time, 
29 I-5s. 

One-mile walk—J. Magee, Detroit A. C., 
first ; H. Cyrus, Cleveland A.C., second. Time, 
7m. 35 I-58. | : ’ 

One-half mile bicycle race—J. P. Bliss, Chi- 
cagoA.A, first; Walter Steuber, Detroit A. C., 
second. Time, 1m. 12 4-5s. 


SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 
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Two-mile bicycle race—J. P. Bliss, Chicago 
A. A., first; H. A. Githens, Chicago A. a 
second, Time, 5m. 13 4-5s. 

Running broad jump—H. Mulherron, Detroit 
A. C., first; J. A. Leroy, Michigan A. A., sec- 
ond. Distance, 19 ft. 10% in. 

Running high jump—A. S. Clark, Chicago A. 
A., first; Guy Miller, Detroit A. C., second. 
Distance, 5 ft. 6 in. 

Pole vault—R. Mildener, Michigan A. A., 
first; Ed. Warner, Detroit A. C., second. The 
men tied at 10 ft., and in a second trial the high- 
est distance was 9 ft. 6 in. 

16-pound shot—G. F, Riddell, Chicago A. A., 
first; T. Ryan, Cleveland A. C., second. Dis- 
tance, 4o ft. 1 in. 

16-pound hammer—G, F. Riddell, Chicago A. 
A., first; G. L. Patterson, Michigan A. A., 
second. Distance, 112 ft. ¥% in. 

56-pound weight—P. Ryan, Cleveland A. C., 
first; G. F. Riddell, Chicago A. A., second. 
Distance, 25 ft. 

Few more generous acts have been done than 
the assumption by Professor Jasper W. Good- 
win, of the debt of the Columbia College Boat 
Club. Surely with such an example of gener- 
osity and interest on the part of a professor of 
the college, the undergraduates will feel in- 
spired to do a little—or rather a dzg something 
to redeem Columbia’s blighted athletic reputa- 
tion. For it is the blight of indifference on the 
part of the majority of her undergraduates that 
has destroyed Columbia’s prospects in every ath- 
letic field of late. Especially at this college has 
it been left to a few men to look after every 
athletic interest—a burden they are naturally 
unable to carry. 

The use of pigeons to demonstrate their value 
as messengers had a very large part in last 
year’s work on the wing. For the opening 
of the season there was the naval rendezvous 
and parade, for the close the yacht races, and for 
the meantime the journeys from the U. S. 
practice ship in its summer cruise. Besides 
these there were prizes for best work from 
off excursion boats, lake vessels and Sound 
steamers. The purpose of it all was to show the 
work which pigeons alone can do, and to sug- 
gest to all who, either for business or pleasure, 
get beyond the end of wire, that a means for 
communication remains, and this means so 
simple and inexpensive that almost the leanest 
purse can provide and maintain it. 

It is interesting to go back over the athletic 
season just past and follow the pole vault record 
that was so often broken. On August 26, at 
Berkeley, Cal., Clayton Morse, of the Univer- 
sity of California, cleared 26 ft. 554 in. The 
gp nae record was 26 ft. 4% in. made by A. 

. Green, of Harvard, in 1890. The event had 
been seldom contested in the past, and neither 
of these records is first rate. The world’s rec- 
ord was again broken on September 2, this 
time by C. T. Buckholz, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who, at the meeting of the Bank Clerks’ 
Athletic Association of Philadelphia, cleared 
27 ft. 3in. Buckholz and Green met finally at 
the International Championship at Chicago, 
where Green recaptured the record ; but in spite 
of the fact that Green has retired the record 
will, no doubt, be broken again next season. 





ANSWERS TO “OUTING” CORRESPONDENTS. 


V.S.— What zs the usual distance for cross- 
country runs and how are they managed ?— 
In the American colleges the cross-country runs 
are seldom over six miles, though the hare 
and hounds runs are from five to fourteen 
miles, with a break of a mile to a mile anda 
half. The American championship runs = 
from five to seven miles, and the English 
championship cross-country course is about 
eleven and three-quarter miles. The runs are 
sometimes across the country and sometimes 
partly around a track. They are sometimes 
scratch and sometimes handicap. For a full 
account of the sport in America, consult the 
article in the body of this magazine. Which 
do you consider zs the better foil blade the 
‘“Coulaux” or the * Solingen” ?—There is 
little difference, although the latter enjoys a 
greater reputation. In purchasing, one should 
apply only to a first-class house, such as A. G. 
Spalding in New York and Chicago, or Wright 
& Ditson in Boston. Number 5 is a medium 
weight, while ladies will generally find number 
4 best adapted to their use. 

R. W.— What zs the best shoe for indoor 
high jumping ?—Any close-fitting shoe will 
serve, but it would be best not to cover the ankle, 
and the sole of the heel should be no thicker 
than that of the toe. Rubber is better than 
cork for the sole, and spikes protruding a quar- 
ter of an inch from the sole are used in most 
championship contests. These are rather in- 
jurious to the gymnasium floor when used com- 
monly. There should be four spikes in the 
forward sole and one in the heel. Prices vary 
from two to five dollars. Any first-rate athletic 
outfitter will supply you. A. G. Spalding, 108 
Madison street, Chicago, will perhaps be most 
convenient. The amateur champion high 
jumper is F. Meyrick, of New Zealand, who has 
cleared 6 feet 63 inches. M. F. Sweeney, 
Xavier A. C., New York, has cleared 6 feet 44% 
inches, ard holds the world’s indoor record. 

T. D.— Would you explain exactly what the 
term ‘‘universalist” means as used in the 
photography records ?—The universalist is the 
‘¢ Jack of all trades (branches)and master of 
none,” to whom portraiture, gezre, landscape or 
animal photography is alike acceptable, and 
by whom none are done well. There is a time 
in the experience of every photographer when 
this is both natural and right—a period during 
which he is learning to master the technique of 
the art, during which frefty pictures satisfy 
his highest ambition, and when, to him, the get- 
ting of clean, clear, sharp and properly con- 
trasted negatives is of more importance than 
the subject and its artistic treatment. But, 
thanks to the good work of the chemist, opti- 
cian, mechanic and platemaker, you may now 
pass through this stage in a very short period, 
and the time soon comes when you should re- 
gard technique as merely the means to an end 
—the production of pictures. 

N. M. W.— What are the world’s amateur 
records, American and British college rec- 
ords ?—You will find them in the Harvard 
Index, published by Mr. W. F. Garcelon, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Our space does not permit so 
extensive an answer. 
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A. H. K.— What has become of the cham- 
pion Windrush Rioter?—The well known 
dachshunde champion Windrush Rioter (Cham. 
Maximus—Polecat), owned by Mr. E. A. Manice, 
died in a fit recently. Hewas imported in the 
Spring of 1891 and had scored many wins in 
England, Canada and this country. 

L. H. W.—/n your opinion did Mess Barnes 
show partiality for European photographers? 
—Miss Barnes is very impartial, even though 
she points at certain things that are in favor of 
the European, and others that are against the 
American. In reality they are all included 
in two or three sentences: ‘‘ The amateurs in 
England and in Europe generally seem to be- 
lieve in what they are doing, and consider it 
worth while to give the work proper time and 
care.” ‘We are anxious to do things quickly, 
missing often thereby what only comes from 
patient, long-continued effort.” ‘‘One great 
cause of the success of European workers at 
our exhibitions is that we do not give enough 
consideration to the choice of a subject,” imply- 
ing, of course, which is quite true, that they 
give that necessary consideration. Now, if it 
be true, and of that there can be no doubt, 
that the causes of the superiority of the work 
of the British amateur over that of the Ameri- 
can are included in those sentences, it will be 
evident that there are none that cannot be re- 
moved—no reason under heaven why we should 
play second fiddle to any nation. 

P.—Can a sail be used with safety on a canoe 
10% feet long by 26 inches beam, without a 
center-board? iad if so, what kind of sail 
will give best results? No. , 

G. W. M.—Where do canoeists make the 
portage from the canal system into the south- 
ern end of Lake George?—At Fort Edward, 
by rail or wagon. For full information as to 
the regulations governing the passage of 
canoes through canals and locks along your 
route, inquire of the Secretary of the Mohican 
Canoe Club, Albany. For the character of the. 
rivers you traverse at the season of your voy- 
age inquire of the postmasters of the bordering 
towns. On such points as these the only first- 
rate authorities are men who live on the spot. 

A. T. O.— What zs the best make of ‘‘home- 
trainer” ?—It isour experience that complicated 
machines which are adjustable into health lifts, 
chest weights, parallel bars, overhead rings, 
etc., have few special advantages and are easily 
put out of order. The best apparatus is light 
Indian clubs, wooden dumb-bells and chest 
weights. The chest weights should be well 
guyed and the rope should pass over two pul- 
leys. The cost of all this will not exceed 
twenty dollars. A special outfit of this sort is 
constructed by J. Eugene Whitney, 65 State 
street, Rochester, N. It has the advantage 
of being built into a bookcase, which makes it 
less unsightly ina bedroom, The use of light 
Indian clubs and wooden dumb-bells, together 
with a light load on the chest weights is recom- 
mended by the best college trainers even for the 
strongest men, crew men for example. It is 
the number of times the muscles expand and 
contract, together with rapidity of action, 
rather than the weight carried, that builds up 
strong, flexible and close-grained muscles. 
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Summer Evenings 


Sportsmen gather around the campfire, and 
tell tales of big game, long tramps, exciting 
cruises, and all sorts of hair-breadth escapes. 


»~ A 
_ 
> 






» Winter Evenings 
the fireside at home is more inviting, but 


you need not forego the enjoyment of story- 
telling or story-reading. 


OUTING 


will talk with you of adventures with Rod and Gun, Sail and 
Paddle, Camera and Tripod, In the Saddle or Awheel, till you 
imagine yourself in the midst of those memorable scenes of 
your summer’s vacation. 
Long winter evenings at home seem short 
in the companionship of OuTING, and shorter 
if you have at hand a copy of 


‘Yacht Races for the America’s Cup,” 


a book not only interesting to yachtsmen, 
but to every one who is fond of the sea. 


We are offering them to you for $3.50 


The regular price of the two, - $4.50 


ALWAYS ‘*QuTING has never fallen into sensational lines—each month’s issue 
keeps alive a fresh interest in the favorite sports and pastimes that appeal 
NEW. to the heart of man the world over.” —Boston Herald. 





NONE ‘Among the lovers of legitimate sports there is no periodical that 
BETTER comes to them so replete with superbly written articles, and so teeming 

with information to delight the man who finds pleasure in the pathless 
FOR THE “woods, sermons in the stones, music in the running brooks, and good in 


SPORTSMAN. everything, as does OuTING.”—Harrisburg Telegram. 


‘* At this season, when out-of-door travel is so restricted, how pleas- 
ant it is to have an ‘outing,’ not indeed an ‘outing’ in body, but such 
A a mental ‘outing’ as to make one imagine that the flesh is also present. 
VERITABLE To wander over hill and dale, beside running streams, through the woods, 
among the foreign nations, to undergo experiences of peril for pleasure, 
OUTING. for profit and pastime—ambitions indeed which are always cherished, but 

how seldom attained.” —Boston Ideas. 


FRESH AIR ‘‘It is good to find an apostle of nature who snares sunbeams, sends 
FOR A pine-scented breezes on missions and preaches the gospel of fresh air to 


TIRED WORLD. #* tired world.”—Z//a Lorraine Dorsey. 


SEND TWO-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Ltd. 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BOOKS ge 








On all kinds of 


OUTDOOR SPORT an be obtained from us. 
Oar Book Department 


Has been enlarged so that we are now able to supply any book on Sport 
or any book noticed in our Review Columns 


At the Pablishers’ Price, 


Postpaid. 
Over 150 Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Boks ON i Aquatics, Athletics, Equestrianism 


and the Kennel, 


By the best-known authors are contained in our Sportsman’s Library. See page 


Any of these will be Sent as Premiums with New Subscriptions. Write for 
particulars ; naming the book or books desired. 


THE OUTING CO., Ltd. 


NEW YORK. 


BOING SOUTH? 





GET YOUR PUPPIES 


SAFELY OVER THE 


CRITICAL WEANING STAGE 


BY USING 





Tables are supplied with the best the Northern 








THE ONLY LINE OF STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN NEW 

YORK AND JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
CALLING AT CHARLESTON, S.C. 

Sailing from Pier 29, East River, New York, 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS AT 3 P.M. 
It is intended for use in cases where Pup pies, through 
Tins, 25 and 50 cents. 

Pamphlet on Canine Diseases mailed gratis. 


A E N Consider your comfort and travel by the luxurious 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 
weak digestive powers, are unable to ph ate their food, 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring, 28c. by mail. 


PEPSINATED DE I 
Affording a delightful sail among the 
and in consequence do not thrive. Also especially valuable 
SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICAN) LIMITED, 


CLYDE LINE. 
: SEA ISLANDS ALONG THE SOUTHERN COAST. 
for getting puppies and adult dogs into condition for shows. 
239-245 East s6th Street, New York, N. Y 





and Southern Markets afford. 


THE CLYDE SHIPS 


are of modern construction, and provided with every 
appliance for safety, ‘comfort and speed. 


M. H. Crype, A. T. M. Tueo, G. Ecrr, T. M. 
A. J. Coxs, Pass’r Agent. 
W. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
6 Bowling Green, N.Y. 128. Delaware Ave., Phila, Pa: 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuvTine. 
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‘ DARTMOUTH ATHLETICS,” by J. H. Bartlett, 
and J, P. Gifford, contains a complete history 
of all kinds of sports at Dartmouth, and should 
be of great interest to every alumnus. It is 
well written, and profusely illustrated in half 
tone. The story of the rise and development 
of the various games will interest the general 
reader by its similarity to that in a thousand 
other American colleges. The exuberant spirit 
of sport and of manly rivalry has at first to 
struggle against poverty, and not unfrequently 
against the narrowness of paternal and profes- 
sorial understanding. Among the many amus- 
ing passages of the volume none is of greater in- 
terest than that of the first code of college law. 
This provides that in order that ‘‘ the channel 
of their diversion may be turned from that 
which is puerile, such as playing with balls 
and other ways of diversion as have 

gone intoby students in other 
places, it is earnestly recommended 
to the students that they may turn 
the course of their diversions and exercises for 
their health, to the cultivation of gar- 
dens and other lands at the proper hours of 
leisure.” One is struck at once a the Puritanic 
sense of this ; and no better point of departure 
could be afforded to a writer who would ex- 
pound the superiority of manly sports for young 
men over ‘‘ the cultivation of gardens at the 
proper hours of leisure.” 


‘* SWEETHEART Gwen,” a Welsh idyl, by Will- 
iam Tirebuck, presents a charming picture 
of simple country life, with a sparkle of bright 
incident and a delicate flavor of romance. 
[Longmans, Green & Co.] 


‘““Wuat Necessity Knows,” by Miss L. 
Dougall, is a story which deals with delicac 
and pathos with the ‘‘ Millerite” or Second Ad- 
ventist excitement of 1843. The incidents of 
that period are made impressive in this narra- 
tive rather than ridiculous, as the world is wont 
to view them. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 


been 


‘Tur REDEMPTION OF Epwarp STRAHAN,” 
by W. J. Dawson, has strong moral purpose, 
tracing the life of tempted and impulsive youth 
to a final restitution in character under the in- 
oe of love and truth. [Fleming H. Revell 

0. 


‘‘A CompPLicaTIon IN Hearts,” by Edmund 
Pendleton, deals with Washington society, and 
hence with politics, seldom in harmony with 
hearts. The complication finds a happy solu- 
tion in the land of gondolas and moonlight. 
[Home Publishing Co. } 


‘*MICHAEL’s Crac,” by Grant Allen, is a 
study of a curious form of insanity. The per- 
son afflicted is an esteemed member of Eng- 





land’s civil service, and the mania subjects 
him to the belief that he is the Archangel 
Michael. With this motive the author presents 
an interesting picture of Cornish life and 
scenery. [Rand, McNally & Co.] 


A neEw edition of the Waverley Novels is ever 
welcome to the lovers of standard works of fic- 
tion. The volumes of Dryburgh Edition are 
complete, substantial and handsomely illus- 
trated. [Macmillan & Co., New York.] 


‘WAGNER, A SHORT AccouNT oF His LIFE 
AND Works,” by Edward Francis, gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the life and art of this 
world-famed composer. The book forms one 
of the Pétite Library. [Brentano’s, 
York. ] 


‘‘NoveLt Notes,” by Jerome K. Jerome, 
forms a volume of the author’s best sketches in 
the lines of light description, humor and satire. 
The book is in neat form and handsomely illus- 
trated. [Henry Holt & Co.] 


‘©Our CoLoniAL Homes,” by Samuel Adams 
Drake, will be attractive] for the holidays, 
embellished by twenty handsome illustrations 
of various landmarks of colonial history, made 
doubly interesting by the author, who connects 
with each house a brief historical sketch. [Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, Mass. ] 


‘* Ripers oF Many Lanps,” by Col. Theodore 
Ayrault Dodge, embraces a series of descrip- 
tive and historical chapters on equestrianism 
in America, and on Arabian, Egyptian, Turk- 
ish and other Oriental riders. It contains a 
vast amount of information never before col- 
lected within a single volume, and its illustra- 
tions by Remington are in sympathy with the 
subject. [Harper & Brothers.] 


‘*Two HunprRED MILEs ON THE DELAWARE 
River,” by J. Wallace Hoff, is a description of 
a canoe cruise from the head waters of the Del- 
aware to Trenton Falls. ‘The canoeist will find 
in it useful hints and the general reader cannot 
fail to be pleased by the descriptions and anec- 
dotes. [The Brandt Press.] 


‘‘ Boy TRAVELERS IN SOUTHERN Europe,” is 
the latest volume in Thomas W. Knox’s famous 
series. Its valuable historical and geographi- 
cal matter is enlivened by thrilling incident 
and bright dialogue. [Harper & Brothers. ] 


‘‘Miss Stuart’s Lecacy,” by Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, is a pathetic tale of household life in 
India, giving also an insight into India’s official 
system. Bereavement among other things 
leads Miss Stuart to an unfortunate marriage 
with a native, and while her second marriage 
is happy the story is as sad as it is exciting. 
[Macmillan & Co.] 


New 


Any book reviewed may be ordered through OUTING. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


’ 


*“‘SowInG THE Winp,” a four-act play by 
Sydney Grundy, is reaping whirlwinds of ap- 
— at the Empire Theater, where, since its 

rst production early in paneer. it has been 
enjoying a most successful run. The theme 
chosen by Mr. Grundy is one familiar to theater- 
goers of to-day. Like Oscar Wilde’s new play 
it deals with immoralities of life and their con- 
sequences, yet it may be said in favor of ‘‘ Sow- 
ing the Wind” that vulgarity has been cleverly 
veiled, and that which has Beeler amiss is 
told in a straightforward manner and not left 
lurking in suggestive situations and insinuat- 
ing phraseology. While it may be deplored 
that the public taste has a craving for vicious 
condiments, the play is certainly one of high 
merit. It is dramatic. The subject is theatric- 
ally treated. No attempt at moralizing is 
made under the guise of meaningless abstract 
sentences commonly known as epigrams. With 
sage taste the period of 1830 has been chosen 
or the time of the play, which lends pictur- 
esqueness in scenery and costuming. The 
story is simple. A wealthy widower wants his 
adopted son to marry Maud Fretwell, but Ned 
has already fallen in love with a professional 
singer, Miss Rosamond. The latter is found to 


be an illegitimate child of a bad woman, and. 


discovering this she refuses to marry her suitor. 
The climax of the play is a dramatic scene be- 
tween the widower and Miss Rosamond, during 
which it-is disclosed that the former is her 
father. This fact removes the objection to 
Ned’s marriage, in accordance with theatrical 
ethics, which in so strong a scene as this would 
avail against the sternest ecclesiastical dogma. 
A leading feature in the production is the excel- 
lent work of Miss Viola Allen as the fair Rosa- 
mond. In her scene with the father, a part 
well handled by Mr. Henry Miller, the most 
enthusiastic applause is evoked. The other 
members of the Frohman Company are effective 
in their respective réles. 

* 


At the Madison Square Theater a sincere and 
hearty welcome has greeted the return of ‘A 
Texas Steer,” a farce-comedy so vastly superior 
to ‘‘A Temperance Town” that the change is 
like a renunciation of Mr. Hoyt’s coarser artifi- 
cial work and a return to his brightest sayings 
and cleverest farcical creations. ‘‘A Texas 
Steer” is one of the few pieces of this class 
that can be relished more than once. It is 
light and sparkling, yet its situations and lines 
convey a generous supply of wit and humor in 
a vein that never seems to grow stale. Mr. 
Hoyt may well be proud of this, his most brill- 
iant effort. No material changes have been 
made, yet new features in scenery and situation 
have been introduced to advantage. 

* 


In ‘*Our Country Cousins,” produced for 
the first time January 8th, at the Lyceum 
Theater, its author, Paul M. Potter, did not 
renew the triumph scored by him with 
‘‘Sheridan.” There is no decided originality 
claimed for the piece ; in fact, the play-bill con- 
tains a note stating that ‘‘the main theme of 
the play was suggested by Les Leonnes Pau- 
vres, the celebrated drama of Emile Augier 


and Edouard Foussier. From first to last 
dramatic action is sadly lacking and the motives 
are too dimly traced to hold the attention even 
of such well disposed spectators as visit the 
Lyceum. Miss Mathilde Madison neither dressed 
nor acted in keeping with the giddy, guilty wife 
whom she endeavors to impersonate. Some 
strong scenes were rendered by Messrs. Kelcey 
and Ratcliffe and Miss Cayvan, and in the 
character réles Mrs. Whiffen and Mr. Le Moyne 
excelled whenever opportunities were presented. 
After so delightful a comedy as ‘‘ Sweet Lav- 
ender,” ‘‘Our Country Cousins” can hardly 
be considered welcome guests at this popular 
play-house. 


* 


THE attraction that has long been needed 
for the financial and popular welfare of Herr- 
mann’s Theater has at last been supplied by 
J. M. Hill’s company of Entertainers. So suc- 
cessful and attractive has this specialty per- 
formance proved itself that the plan of a 
continuous show has been adopted. From noon 
until midnight Mr. Hill offers a vaudeville and 
musical entertainment by first-class specialists. 
There is no intermission, and the show com- 
bines refinement with variety in such a way as 
to please all classes and ages. 

* 


THE popularity of Proctor’s Theater is in- 
creasing as patrons find the performance im- 
proving from week to week by the introduction 
of new specialties. This refined vaudeville is 
especially attractive to ladies and children, and 
their tastes and requirements are strenuously 
cared for by the management. The doors are 
open from the forenoon until nearly midnight, 
and the programme is so arranged that a vis- 
itor for an hour or two can see a very satisfac- 
tory vaudeville performance at a reasonable 


price of admission. 
* 


‘‘In O_p Kentucky ” has passed its one hun- 
dredth performance at the Academy of Music, 
and has proved itself undoubtedly the most 
successful and effective melodrama of the sea- 
son. Therace-course sceue and thrilling bridge 
scene are the most impressive features of the 
performance, and the band of pickaninnies lend 
novelty and amusement, to a degree seldom 
equaled in melodramatic productions. Miss 
Ruth Carpenter, anew member of the company, 
is playing the part of Barbara Bolton with suc- 
cess. 

* 


‘* A Woman oF No ImportANce” at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater afforded Miss Rose Coghlan 
another excellent opportunity to shine personally 
as well as professionally. The lines of the 
piece are profusel coated with epigrams in 
which Oscar Wilde delights at the public’s ex- 
pense. Thecast, moreover, which Miss Coghlan 
presented has the capacity to insure success 
to a much weakerplay. She has with her Ada 
Dyas, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Mrs, Boucicault, Effie 
Shannon, Maurice Barrymore and Thomas 
Whiffen. After the second act the plot de- 
velops dramatically, and in spite of the rather 
unsavory theme is both interesting and amusing. 
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ON A YACHTING CRUISE, 
WILLIE (youthful son of the owner): ‘Is 
your berth a narrow one, Mr. Tiggs?” 
Ticcs: ‘‘ Not particularly, Willie. Why?” 
WILLIE: ‘ Because papa said he was going to 
give you a wide one after this.”— 7; ruth. 


MamMA (radsing the slipper): ‘‘ Willie, my 
son ”—— 

WILLE (across the maternal knee): ‘Spank 
away,mamma, but don’t give me that old gag 
about its hurting you worse’n it hurts me.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Bossy : ‘‘ Papa, who was Peter the Great?” 

Papa: ‘‘ That’s a nice question for a little 
Sunday-school boy to ask. Why don’t you 
study the Bible?” —/udge. 


SHE FELT IT. 


PrIscILLa: ‘‘ Jack’s intentions are serious.” 

PRUNELLA : ‘‘ How can you tell?” 

PrisciLia: ‘‘ There’s a ring in his voice.”— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 


Ricketts: ‘‘ Young Springer is an inveter- 
ate fisherman.” 

Uncie Jostau SassaFras: ‘‘ Yes, I think he 
must be one o’ those angler-maniacs I read 
about.”"—/Judge. 

A DISTINCTION, 

Visitor : ‘‘ Is your father out?” 

Bossy: ‘* Yes.” 

Visitor: ‘t Where has he gone?” 

Bossy : ‘‘ He hasn’t gone nowhere. He’s in 
the smoking-room, playing poker.” 

Visitor: ‘‘I thought you said he wasn’t at 
home.” 

Bossy : ‘‘I said he was out.”—Z7fe. 


‘* Have you laid in your coal yet?” 
‘* No; but a tramp did last night.” 
‘*Did what?” 

‘* Layed in my coal.”—7ruth. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
‘* Wat do wedding rings cost ?” 
“Oh, about eight dollars apiece in New York, 
or seventy-five dollars a dozen in Chicago,”— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 


WE oft call flattery ‘‘ soft soap,” 
And this the reason why : 

We readily detect in each 
The presence of the lye.—/udge. 


CHILD STEELING. 
Czar: ‘* What shall I get to-day, dearest?” 
Czarina: ‘‘I want a yard of Bessemer towel- 
ing and you might price some steel undershirts 
for baby. He’s getting ’most big enough to 
assassinate.”—Puck. 


CHERUBIC, 

Inquirinc Boy: ‘‘ Mamma, don’t the little 
angels have a good time in heaven?” 

Mamma: ‘ Certainly, my child. Whydoyou 
ask?” 

Inquirinc Boy : ‘ Because it says here in the 
prayer-book: ‘The Cherubim and Seraphim 
continually do cry.’”—Lzfe. 


NOT NEEDED. 
SHE: ‘ Yes, love is blind.” 
He: ‘“‘Isit? Then what is the use of keep- 
ing the gas burning ?”—Harlem Life. 


A RIALTO INVITATION. 


First Actor: ‘Can you dine with me at the 
dollar table d’hote to-night, old man?” 

Seconp Actor: ‘Sorry, my boy, but I’ve 
got rid one dollar and seventy-five cents,”— 

ruth, 


Mrs. Hoon: ‘I have just been reading of a 
waterspout that burst in Kentucky last week.” 

Mr. Hoon: ‘Burst? Course it did! A 
waterspout that would try to do business in 
Kentucky ought to expect to burst.”—Lzfe. 


Bicyc.es as well as worms will turn if trod 


upon.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 


THE most remarkable man of his age—Me- 
thuselah.—Zzfe. 


Jake : ‘‘So your father has consented to our 
union? I thought he wouldn't allow you to 
matry a —, 4 , 

Cora: ‘ Oh, but that’s all right so far as you, 
are concerned, he says. He heard you trying 
to conduct a case in court to-day.”—Léfe. 





PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


One of the features of the coming Philadel- 
phia Cycle Show will be the Gee-Whiz tire of 
the New York Belting and Packing Company. 
It is a wooden rim, mechanically attached tire, 
consisting of the rim, inner tube and cover. 
Its action is beautifully simple, and in case of 
accident the tire can be ridden deflated. ‘Wood- 
en rims are the sensation of the day, and this 
tire is especially adapted to them. 

From the old religious days, when Jacob 
dreamed of the ladder and the angels, to the 
modern days when the Parisian poets and 
painters sing of the beauties of Algiers and 
paint the palaces of Morocco, the Mediter- 
ranean has been the foster-nurse of men’s imagi- 
nations. And to-day, when Winter oppresses 
men’s hearts, they seek the midland sea by the 
same unerring instincts of poetry. The Winter 
service of the Hamburg-American Line offers 
the ideal agency for pleasure travel, and its float- 
ing palaces have carried thousands along the 
beautiful coasts of the Mediterranean. 

THE bare mention of Bermuda at this season 
calls up delightful memories of the glorious 
climate of that southern gem of the sea; of a 
tangle of tropical foliage and flowers and of 
scenes too beautiful for description, together 
with long silent rides awheel over capital roads. 
The island is a veritable earthly Eden for inva- 
lids and pleasure seekers alike, and the famous 
hostelries, the Princess and the Hamilton, leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of creature 
comforts. A trip south via one of the elegantly 
appointed vessels of the Quebec Steamship 
Company, followed by a few months in Ber- 
muda, would be long remembered. 

Why not try Jamaica, Hayti, Colombia or 
Costa Rica? The stanch ships of the Atlas 
line of mail steamers were specially built for 
tropical passenger service, and aftord direct 
service every week between New York and 
worm The island gem is one of the most 

ealthful of the world’s Winter resorts. 

No fault can be found with the means pro- 
vided for reaching Florida, for not even the 
most fastidious critic can justly complain 
against the accommodation afforded by the 
Clyde line of steamships. 

Anp then there is the Queen of the South- 
west, strong rival of the South Atlantic coast, 
wonderful California, where we may find in 
Winter every sport and pastime possible during 
a Northern Summer. Afloat, afield, afoot, 
a-horseback, one can study California, and 
learn a lesson which never palls on the visitor. 

Messrs. RayMoND & WHITCOMB long ago dem- 
onstrated in America the possibilities of lux- 
urious travel, and their admirably planned 
tours through California and Mexico are recog- 
nized as the perfection of comfortable and de- 
lightful transit. When the firm carried a spe- 
cial train of sleeping cars, with dining car, 
through Europe two years ago, it marked a 
new era in foreign pleasure travel. Descrip- 
tive circulars of trips may be obtained of Ray- 
MOND & WHITCOMB, 31 East Fourteenth street 
(corner Union Square), New York. 

Cray & TorBENSEN, Gloucester, N. J., are 
building for L. E. Simon, Guantanamo, Cuba, 
a cabin cruising yacht, which when completed 
will be one of the finest of her size afloat. The 
dimensions are fifty-four feet over all, ten and 


a quarter feet beam. Many novel features are 
embraced in this yacht, and her interior finish 
will be unusually attractive. The saloon, which is 
forward, thirteen feet in length, will be finished 
in polished mahogany, and fitted with every con- 
venience for comfort. ‘The cabin, which is aft, 
eight feet in length, will have the interior fin- 
ished in Cuban mahogany, artistically paneled 
and carved. The motive power will consist of 
a fore-and-aft compound engine and water-tube 
boiler, of ample power to drive the boat twelve 
miles per hour without forcing. When completed 
she will be steamed to Cuba by her owner. 


Amonc the reasons for the great popularity 
of the New York Central at Hudson River 
Railroad, safety, speed. and comfort are nat- 
urally prominent, and there are many others, 
notably convenience. In addition to being the 
only four-track railroad in the world, the New 
York Central is the only trunk line entering 
New York city, and has the only passenger sta- 
tion—the Grand Central—in the metropolis. 


Now that the great Columbian Exposition is 
past, and the White City is blanketed with 
even whiter snow, while the blue expanse of 
Lake Michigan is covered with a churning mass 
of white ice floes, the California Exposition 
attracts the attention of the intelligent traveler. 
A berth at the Palace Hotel will make the 
sojourner as comfortable as heart can desire, 
and the midwinter coast is nowise less attract- 
ive than Summer by the inland sea, 





are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. Ax 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


Beecham’s pills 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India Missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy.for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y, 








